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HON. JAMES A. PEARCE, 

UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MARYLAND. 
The accompanying portrait was dtawn ex- 
pressly for us by Homer from a very fine wt 
raph by J. E. McClees, Washington, D. C. 
Fames Alfred Pearce is of an old Maryland fam- 
ily, settled in that State in 1670. He was edu- 
cated at Princeton College, having entered the 
institution at fourteen years of age, and gradu- 
ated in 1822, at the age of sixteen years, with the 
first honors of his class. He subsequently studied 
law, in Baltimore, at Professor Hoffman’s law 
school, a branch of the University of Maryland, 
and was admitted to practice at the bar at the 
close of 1826. In 1828, he visited the South, 
and after passing some months upon a planta- 
tion in Louisiana, returned to his native State in 
the summer of 1829, and engaged in the prac- 
tice of law at Chestertown, in Kent county. In 
1831, however, he was elected to the legislature 
of Maryland, and in 1835 to Congress. In 1837, 
he was again elected to Congress, also in 1841, 
and in 1843 to the senate of the 
United States, of which body he 
has continued to be a member to 
the present time. In 1850, Mr. 
Pearce was nominated by Presi- 
dent Fillmore, and confirmed by 
the senate, as secretary of the in- 
terior, but, preferring to continue 
in the senate in discharge of the 
duties assigned to him by the leg- 
islature of Maryland, he declined 
that appointment. In polities Mr. 
Pearce is a moderate whig, but he 
gave Mr. Buchanan a liberal sup- 
rtin 1856. ‘The whole course of 

is public life, however, shows him 
to be a man of disinterested patri- 
otism, of large and independent 
views, and singularly free from sec- 
tional and partizan prejudices. 
There are few men in our country 
whose minds are so richly stored 
with every variety of learning, and 
whether the subject presented to 
him be political or historical, phys- 
ical or purely scientific, he is equal- 
ly prepared to illustrate it with the 
soundest views, and to sustain 
them with the most ample and con- 
clusive authorities. r. Pearce 
has always evinced a deep interest 
in the prosecution of our coast sur 
vey. In the powerful speech which 
he delivered in its defence, in re- 
ply to Mr. Benton, nearly ten years 
ago, he established beyond all fur- 
ther question its vast importance, 
and he has frequently since that 
time extended to it his fostering 
care. It is not our purpose here, 
nor would the limits of such a 
‘sketch as this furnish space, to re- 
count the many able and eloquent 
senatorial efforts of Mr. Pearce— 
they are upon our Congressional 
records, and a part of our national 
history. We have always thought, 
however, that one of his most pa- 
triotic and brilliant speeches was 
that made in the senate on July 
20th, 1850, shortly after the death 
of President Taylor, and in his de- 
fence. When the celebrated “ com- 
romise resolutions” of Mr. Clay 
ad been defeated, it was Mr. 
Pearce who framed, supported, and 
successfully carried through the 
senate, the bill for the establish- 
ment of the northern and western 
boundaries of ‘l'exas, which etlect- 
ually settled that vexed question, 
and put to rest the excitement 
which at that period so seriously 
threatened our national harmony. 
In debate Mr. Pearce is ready and 
fluent. His speeches are always 
extemporaneous. His style is 
chaste apd elegant, argumentative 
and concise, and uniformly charac- 
terized by great simplicity and 
clearness. He invariably exhausts 
the whole subject of controversy, 
says nothing unnecessary, and 
leaves nothing necessary unsaid. 
Like many statesmen of clas-ic, as 
well as modern times, Mr. Pearce 
has a fondness for rural life—flori- 
culture, and farming. He has, 
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from their commencement, taken a lively interest 
in the Botanical Gardens and conservatories of 
the government, and contributed largely to the 
introduction and cultivation of rare and beauti- 
ful plants, and to their dissemination over the 
country. He possésses also a cultivated artistic 
taste, which is continually appealed to in the se- 
lection of decorations for our national capitol. 
And this, with his extended literary acquire- 
ments, and familiar acquaintance with books in 
every department, rendered peculiarly appropri- 


ate. long ago, his appointment as chairman of 


the library committee of the senate, an office 
which he still continues to hold. In conclusion, 
we sum up the character of James Alfred Pearce 
in the declaration that he is, in the highest 
sense, an accomplished gentleman, an ornament 
to our national councils, one whose presence in 
the senate gives strength to our institutions, and 
is a guarantee of perpetuity to our Union. We 
add a few passages from a brief address, deliv- 
ered recently by Mr. Pearce, before the Burns 
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Club of Washington City, D. C., at the celebra- 
tion of the centennial anniversary of the birth of 
Robert Burns, on which occasion he presided as 
honorary chairman. ‘“ Just one hundred years 
ago, within the clay walls of a cottage which his 
own father’s hands had constructed, Robert 
Burns was born : 


‘ Fair science smiled not on his humble birth.’ 


No ‘boast of heraldry’ was his. Few and fee- 
ble were the gleams of prosperity which through 
a life of toil and severe struggles with poverty 
cheered the peasant bard. He owed very little 
to education, far less to patronage, and nothing 
to the accidents of fortune. Yet, while drudg- 
ing in the daily routine of labors, which ma 

well be supposed to have been somewhat repul- 
sive to one of his susceptibilities, he felt the sting 
of genius. His own fervid and impassioned im- 
agination bred and nourished in him a love of 
song, and before he had passed the period of 
early manhood, he was the author of a body of 
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poetry sufficient in itself for a national minstrel- 
sy. This was not the result of a systematic 
pursuit of poetry as an art—of careful study of 
the finest models of poetic taste and beauty. The 
eget of Burns welled out from the fountain of 

is own imagination. It was the natural over- 
flow of a mind full of strong feeling, of quick 
and warm sensibilities, and of bold, original 
thought. He was not merely the author of beau- 
tiful fancy scenes, such as spring from the ardor 
of poetic invention, but rather the painter of na- 
ture and truth—daguerreotyping in his mind all 
that appeared to him attractive and striking, par- 
ticularly in that lowly life, along whose seques- 
tered vale his own condition and pursuits chiefly 
led him. But, however he strung his harp, wheth- 
er in lowly life or amid its higher scenes, his was 


‘That music to whose tone, 
The common pulse of man keeps time.’ 


His poetry spoke to the hearts of men, and filled 
them with his own yearnings, while it revealed to 
them in full beauty and tenderness, 
what they had only dimly seen or 
vaguely felt before. All this, ae 
well as his sympathy with the peo- 
ple, the scorn of abject dependence 
which his verses breathed, i 
teachings to the poor of honest 

ride and self-respect, and his man- 

y sentiment not only embodied in 
bold verse, bet ever exhibited in his 
independent life, that 


“The rauk ts vat the guinea’s stamp, 
‘The man’s the man for ’s that,” 


made him the favorite of the Scot- 
tish people. * * His de- 
scriptions of natural scenery were 
seldom too elaxborate, bat almost 
énvariably fresh, fragrant, and truth- 
ful; so that iv gathering poetic 
sweets from natere’s charms, he 
has been fitly ‘compared to the 
hummiag bird, from to 
bloom, mhaling heavenly balm.’ 
In the martial lyric, he has given 
us an ode unsurpassed in any age, 
if, indeed, it has ever been equalled. 
Brace’s address to his army stirs 
the blood like the sound of a trum- 
pet. In its few bat magnificent 
verses it appeals to the pride of 
former renown, the hope of glorious 
victory, the devotion of faithful 
atriotism, the honor of generous 
oyalty, the sacred love of freedom, 
scorn of the coward and the trai- 
tor’s shame, and detestations of op- 
pression’s chains—to all that could 
swell the hearts and fire the souls 
of brave men upoti the field of des- 
perate conflict, compressed into a 
few verses, every word of which 
makes the besom throb with the 
high and bold resolution, ‘To do 
or die” * * * Death, 
which so early stilled his song for- 
ever, came not in time to prevent 
his securing that permanent fame 
which he coveted more than wealth 
or honors ; and posterity, more just 
and generous than contemporaries, 
have given to his mortal remains a 
fitting mausoleum, and to his mem- 
ory a consecrated place in the Scot- 
tish heart. Even here, too, it lives, 
fresh and green, by the sparkling 
waters of our Atlantic, and in the 
grand primeval woods of our mighty 
West. Gentlemen, for more than 
a century past, Scotland has been 
prolific of intellectual development 
in all departments. She has con- 
tributed to the realm of which she 
forms but a small part, a large pro- 
portion of the men distinguished 
as metaphysicians, political econo- 
mists, inventors, historians, critics, 
orators, and poets. Among them 
all, no one has secured a higher place 
in the admiration and affections 
of his countrymen than Burns.” 
Senator Pearce’s political speeches 
are characterized by great energy, 
fearlessness and eloquence of the 
kind ascribed by Webster to Adams. 
He speaks “right on,” directly, 
fluently and appositely, always to 
the point, and always with effect. 
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THE BRIDAL ROCK. 


BY CAROLINE T. HENTZ.* 
“ Goon heavens! Look at the bay !” 

This was the exclamation of a young man who 
was in company with two ladies, seated within a 
small cottage on the beach of Inskanilla Bay. 
He arose and drew near to the window. The 
ladies, aroused by his outery, followed him 
quickly. It was truly a startling spectacle that 
grected their view. 

Tho broad waters of the bay, stretching out 
for miles and bounded by heavy woodlands, re- 
sembled a vast cauldron of boiling gold. The 
mighty element was quivering, scintillating with 
phosphorescent radiance, and there was only a 
shadow, where the deep troughs of the waves 
were marked. The sky above was of inky black- 
ness, for with the night a heavy storm had come 
on, and the sound of the deep rolling thunder 
mingled with the hoarse cry of the wind. All 
without, around and above was shrouded with 
the pall of darkness, save the glistening, heaving 
buy. Vivid flashes of lightning now and then 
illuminated the whole heavens, Icaving them still 
blacker than before to the dazzled view. 

“Jt blinds me!” cried the elder lady, shading 
her eyts and partly drawing away. “I do not 
like to witness such strange sights. Where can 
my poor Norma be wandering on such anight ?” 

The young man touched the arm of the girl, 
who was his sister, and bid her observe some- 
thing without. Another lightning flash had re- 
vealed to him a figure rapidly moving up and 
down the piazza. 

“ Theve she is !” he said, in an under tone. 

The whisper was low, but the mother’s car 
caught it. Again she approached the window 
and looked out into the darkness. The light- 
ning’s torch soon revealed to her the moving 
figure, and she heard a deep sigh. 

“Norma is in one of her strange moods to- 
night. She always is when there is heavy 
weather, and then one might as well attempt to 
charm the wind as to control her.” 

She turned away with another deep sigh, and 
resumed her low chair. The young man went 
out upon the piazza, and his sister sat down by 
Norma’s mother. The young girl said nothing, 
but the simple heart of Mrs. Leigh was ready to 
relieve its fullness. She began in a complaining, 
bitter voice : 

“Norma was not always so. There was a 
time when her eye was bright, and her cheek as 
blooming as your own. It is all changed now— 
so changed !” 

“Poor Norma!” echoed the listener; ‘J al- 
ways thought that she appeared like one who 
was heart-broken ; but you know, my dear Mrs. 
Leigh, how ready the wold is to make all kinds 
of surmises. I have often wished that I knew 
more of Norma’s history, that I might—I might 
reply—” 

The girl paused. Mrs Leigh thought it was 
from embarrassment ; but there was a gleam in 
the haughty eyes of Ellen May that told a dif- 
ferent story. Her brother’s offer of love had 
been rejected by Norma with the most careless 
disdain; his attentions had been met with the 
coolest indifference. Ellen had not visibly altered 
in her manner towards Norma, but she had been 
hitterly mortified, and she longed to know more 
of the strange girl’s history. Here was the aus- 
picious moment for encouraging the unsuspect- 
ing confidence of Mrs. Leigh. It was given 
readily, and Ellen listened with downcast, but 
eager, glistening eyes. 

“We lived far away from this place some few 
years back,” began Mrs. Leigh. “It was in a 
pleasant village where my pretty cottage was 
built, and we were happy, very happy there. It 
is true I was only a poor widow, but Norma was 
the pride of my eyes and the joy of my home. 
She seemed then to be most blest with her singu- 
lar powers of attraction, and it was not strange, 
with the homage she received from so many 
hearts, that her spirits were as light as the sum- 
mer air. 

“There was a youth who also lived in the vil- 
lage ; I will not call a name that has become a 
hushed sound in this home. His father was 
wealthy, but a tyrant, and the son refused to 
submit to such tyranny as was imposed upon 
him. He became an alien from the home fire- 
side, as also from his patrimony, and wandered 
to our village. He was proud, as he was poor in 
his outcast condition, and really knew nothing 
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about labor; but in spite of his many faults and 
his poverty, there was not a girl in the village, 
even the richest and proudest, who would not 
have gladly received his attentions. He gave 
them all to Norma. 

“Jt was not long before they were betrothed, 
and my child was too happy for me to cloud her 
young trustfulness. I did not withhotd my con- 
sent to their union, when he should have suc- 
eceded in establishing himself in business, though 
Isaw much that was to be deplored in his edu- 
cation. 
dawn, or knew two beings who seemed so furmed 
to make each other happy. 

“They were separated, for he gained employ- 
ment in a neighboring city, in a banking estab- 
lishment, and received a good salary. Ile urged 
a speedy union, and entreated Norma to name an 
early day. It was done, and we were busied in 
our simple preparations, in which our kind neigh- 
bors assisted us. All seemed bright and joyous 
in the rosy future, and Norma caro!led happy 
songs from morn till night.” 


I never witnessed a more cloudless love 


Here the narrator paused, and Elien, with her 
eyes now fixed cn Mrs. Leizh’s face, impatiently 
waited the conclusion ‘The story went on after 
a while with a kin’. of desperate speed. 

“Ellen May, 4¢ never came to claim his bride, 
lovely as she was in her white robes and joy- 
flushed check. I cannot speak of what followed. 
Norma had no brother or father to redress her 
wrong, and we bore it—because it must be borne. 
But there is a sequel. We heard that he was to 
marry the daughter of his employer, the rich presi 
dent of the bank. His only child was a blind girl, 
and she had been an intimate friend of Norma’s. 
Now when the blind girl was about to be Wed- 
ded, she sent to Norma, begging her to be her 
bridesmaid, in ignorance, of course, of the bitter 
wrong her lover had inflicted on her girlhood’s 
friend. Norma accepted the invitation, to my 
astonishment, and in spite of my entreaties ; she 
accompanied a party of our acquaintance who 
attended the wedding. She returned to me the 
wreck you see her now. The past is a sealed 
book between us, and she has never revealed to 
me what passed during her stay in the city. I 
only knew that there had been a wedding, by the 
report of others. Well, we came to this land- 
locked, far-off place, and here we have dragged 
out our mournful life since then.” Mrs. Leigh 
drew along, weary breath. “ There, Ellen May, 
you have Norma’s story. I have been very weak 
to unfold it.” 


Randal May had stepped out upon the piazza 
with a very daring spirit, for he knew something 
of the nature of her whom he sought. Norma 
continued her restless promenade, as anmindful 
of his approach as if she had not observed it. 
By degrees he drew nearer to the circle in which 
she passed and re-passed, and at length he tried 
to detain her. 

“Stop, Norma! I entreat; if it be only fora 
moment.” 

She paused and confronted him in silence ; but 
he felt the magnetism of her eyes, even in the 
darkness. 

“I know not,” he began vehemently, “ what 
drives me to this—what powerful impulse can 
urge me to seek you. You who have more than 
scorned me. QO, Norma, be womanly! Listen 
to my pleadings, and give me some hope to feed 
the deep yearnings of a heart that clamors for 
your love.” 

He paused, for a flash of light gleamed over 
them, and revealed to him the pale, mocking 
face of Norma. 

“ The same ‘twice-told tale !’”’ she exclaimed. 
Her voice thrilled him even when it mocked, for 
it was one of rare music. “I imagined that 
some worthy motive had induced you to venture 
out on a night like this.” 

“In mercy,” he retorted, “ cease this trifling ! 
I tell you, Norma, I offer you an honest heart. 
You have no right to cast it back in such 
derision.” 

“ Honest heart!” she echoed, scornfully. 

“Yes, before Heaven, an honorable, true love. 
You shall not question it, Norman Leigh, though 
you abuse your woman’s privileges.” 

This time the light revealed to her a face that 
was manly in its rightful, indignant glow. The 
sight altered her mind, for she replicd in a far 
different tone than before : 

“Ido dare to spurn a love in which it is im- 
possible for me to place any faith. I dare to scora 
your whole sex, and to deride your hollow pro- 
fessions, for 1 have not sought them, and I des- 
pise your cowardly persecution of an uvprotected 
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girl. 
in—” 

He checked her in a voice that quivered with 
passion, and he unconsciously grasped her arm 
in a vice like grasp : 

“ Fool, dolt that I am to subject myself to this. 
I will be weak no longer 1” 

She shook off his hold, and even then there 
was fascination for him as he gazed upon her 
wild, fury-like appearance. Ilow like an elf she 
was, with her black locks blown around her white 
cheeks, her large eyes gleaming with a lustre 
akin to blue dame, and flashing as if they had 
borrowed their beams from the lightning. He 
gazed but for a moment thus, then muttered 


If there was one spark of manly pride 


fiercely 

“ She shall rue this hour—ay, bitterly rue it.” 

“True it now!” she cried; ‘the hour that 
brought this intrusion upon my solitude.” 

Ile turned away, stung to the depths of his 
heart, and Norma Leigh was left alone; alone 
with the demon that had transformed her to her 
present fearful se/f; the demon that th/s night 
was roused in all its fury. Fiereer rose the 
storm, and with it rose Norma’s madness. Back 
and fourth she walked, faster and faster, wich her 
arms folded upon her bosom, and her eyes upon 
the glistening waters. Such fires were flashing 
from her own love-blighted eyes, that the slare 
of the lightning did not blind her. 

“How Llove such a battle of the clements,” 
she began audibly, and in strange exultation. 
“My spirit seems to mingle with those fiery 
nymphs that ride the waves, and then this insa- 
tiate monster within me finds companionship ! 
Its burning thirst finds momentary cooling in the 
breath of the fierce wind. How it howls! Wal- 
ter! Walter!’ she called, and leaned out over 
the bluff. She cast her voice out upon the air as 
if she wished it borne to some listening ear. 

“Hear me, Walter Ravens ; hear my curses 
upon you and your ill gotten wife! ©, death to 
you both. Death in the thunderbolt, in the angry 
waves, in the blast! But better far in the cold 
steel! Would that my hand could inflict the un- 
erring bolt / have a weapon,” and there was a 
gleam of a stiletto where she placed her hand. 
“TJ would joy in shutting out from her heart the 
life-pulses, as securely as the day-beams are shut 
out from her eyes. Ha! that would be revenge ! 
You would not wed the murderess of your life 
though you loved her, Walter! Ay, loved her— 
and let the love madden you and kill you by 
inches, as it is killing another. This would 
be revenge !”’ 

The waters dashed up closer and closer to the 
bluff, and as she leined over it the spray 
drenched her elf-life locks, and cooled her burn- 
ing cheeks. A pair of steel-like eyes looked up 
from the beach below into her bended face, and 
a dark form glided out, forced by the rising wa- 
ters, yet she saw neither. Iler ravings had gone 
out across the restless sca, and not alone had the 
seanymphs caught the sound. The cottage 
door opened and Mrs. Leigh’s sad face appeared. 
She came close to Norma and tried to force her 
in, but it was in vain. The demon was tri- 
umphant, and Norma broke away from her 
mother’s feeble clasp, erying : 

“Let me go! If you would have mea ma- 
niac, force me in there !’” 

She ran down the narrow steps which led to 
the water. Now the waves were washing the 
lower part; but she loved the angry waters, and 
did not pause for them. She was soon out of 
reach of her mother’s sorrowing wail. 

Alone in the sombre shadows cast by a dim 
lamp, poor Mrs. Leigh kept her anxious vigil 
through the night. An undefined horror of 
some impending evil sat like a nightmare upon 
her soul, and weighed it down like lead. Yet 
weary and long as were the hours of darkness, 
they wore away at last, in gloom and in solitude 
to Mrs. Leigh. 

“Where is my unhappy child?” was the ery 
that like the booming surf kept constant moan 
in her heart. 

At the gray dawn her pale, haggard face 
looked out upon the dreary prospect. A heavy 
mist hung over the still heaving bay, black drift 
was stranded along the beach, from which the 
waters were slowly receding, and loud as the 
cannon’s roar boomed the surf as it broke upon 
the distant shores of the bay. The pale mother 
hurried down through the drift and along the 
beach, with but one object giving spced to her 
trembling steps. Onward and onward she 
pressed, heeding none, though there was more 
than one who paused, and with compassionate 
inquiry marked her miserable face. At length 


she came close upona crowd of persons gathcred 
around some object lying upon the beach. The 
mist was so heavy that she glided unseen among 
the crowd, and fixed her fascinated gaze upon 
the scene that met her view. 

Upon the sand lay a fair young creature, upon 
whose marble-like features death had stamped an 
indelible seal. Like waves of rippling gold, her 
long, curling hair swept upon the sand, and 
across her still bosom, and sea-green moss, drip- 
ping with brine, shone here and there among its 
bright foldings. The tide had just ebbed from 
the spot where she lay, and her garments were 
dripping with the water, but it had no power 
now to chill her stiffened limbs. Stilled forever 
was her once warm heart, and the light had gone 
out from her closed eyes. It was like gazing 
upon the work of a sculptor, so fair and still she 
lay in her deep slumber—but there was one blot 
upon the picture. A deep closed wound in one 
fair temple shone in ghastly distinctness. There 
was & murmuring of voices among the crowd, 
and here and there Mrs. Leigh heard a word or 
sentence : 

can she be?” No one has ever seen 
her before.” “ Drowned, perhaps.” “A. steel 
wound.” “ What! murdered did you say ?” 

“Ts there no trace of who and what she is ?” 
asked one. 

«Thavea story to relate,” replied a voice, and 
its tones were fearfully hollow. 

The speaker was Randal May; yet it would 
have been digicult to have recognized him, with 
a face so dark and wretched. His voice gained 
firmness as he perceived with what eagerness his 
auditors awaited his words. 

*T have reasons for believing that this young 
woman has been murdered. Here is a handker- 
chief which I found upon her person, and it 
bears her name.” 

The soft, damp, sea stained fabric was taken 
by the first speaker, and the name read aloud— 
“ Adelia Ravens.”” Randal May proceeded : 

“ Before dawn I came out to see what vestiges 
there was of the violence of the storm, and here 
upon this spot I came upon this body. It was 
not alone there. There was a person beside it 
who held a glittering stiletto, and then the wound 
you see there was biceding freshly. It has closed 
since.” 

The quick eye of the first speaker, who was a 
magistrate, observed that the wound had begun 
to turn blue, and that clots of blood hung around 
it. 

“T heard,” Randal continued, “that person 
whom I found sitting beside the dead body utter 
murderous threats against the life of this poor 
murdered woman. I heard them distinctly not 
many hours previous.” 

. There was a breathless pause. 

“Can you not name this person ?” asked the 
magistrate. 

“Tf it be required at law I will do so.” 

“T7 require it immediately,” responded the 
officer, “as there should be an arrest, and no 
time is to be lost.” 

“T grieve to name as branded with so horrible 
a crime that of a young girl,” said Randal, and 
there was a faint tremor in his voice. 

“This is a matter in which there must be no 
trifling,” cried the magistrate, sternly. “ You 
are but a tool in the hand of the law. Speak 
out!” 

“The girl is known by most of you,” began 
Randal, boldly. “It is Norma Leigh.” 

There was a shrick so piercing and resounding, 
that it seemed as if the life chords must have 
snapped in some poor heart. Then Randal May 
turned pale and weak. He had not seen the 
mother’s wretched face. Ah, well might his 
cheek blanch; he had not reckoned upon the 
cost of such revenge ; but there was no place for 
turning now, his hand was in the flame, and 
though he might writhe with pain, it could not be 
withdrawn. 

Whilst some were bearing away the senseless 
form of Mrs. Leigh, others, accompanied by the 
magistrate, were upon the track of the accused. 
They had not long to search. Far up the beach, 
seated on her favorite haunt, a lone rock jutting 
over the deep water, they found Norma Leigh. 
All the charm and witchery of the elf bad van- 
ished from her looks, and in her stony eyes, 
damp, uncombed locks, and drenched and soiled 
garments, there was nothing but desolation. 
Drooping and nervelesss hung her pale hands. 
Ah, had the monster within her slaked its burn- 
ing thirst with her heart’s fountain, drained it of 
its purity, and left her thus wrecked and re- 
venged? Ah, where was the light that had 
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shone so brilliantly from her dark eyes but a few 
hours before, as she visioned her vengeance ? 

It had come. Death, death to her who had 
come between Norma and happiness! Death! 
Who could tell by what means the bolt had 
fallen? In the blast that Norma had invoked, 
in the cold wave, or in the cold steel ? 


Norma looked up, around, down, and all was 
gloom, save where through small, grated win- 
dows a stray sunbeam slanted in. Her dull gaze 
took the vision in, and yet no change came over 
her hard, stony face. Could it be that Norma 
Leigh’s delicate limbs were doomed to a hard 
prison bed ? was it prison walls that rose so 
darkly around her? Alas, it was too true! 
Youth or sex could not save her, when the iron 
hand of the law held her in its mighty grasp. 
Passively and silently she had yielded to the ar- 
rest, and neither by word nor look strove to as- 
sert her innocence. 

The days went by with magic speed to those 
who breathed the free air of heaven, for an in- 
tense excitement prevailed. Never had any com- 
munity been the scene of so strange a tran- 
saction. Every tongue was laden with the wild 
story. “A young girl arrested for murder, and 
of the murdered nothing could be ascertained— 
save a name.” Time might unravel the mys- 
tery, but time could not be hurried in its mighty 
course, and while curiosity rose to fever height, 
Norma languished in a jail. Now and then there 
was a visitor in her prison parlor, but she had 
ever been a being of strange reserve, and there 
was little now in her manners to encourage cither 
curious or unfeigned interest. 

Did she not wonder where was the mother 
upon whose bosom her infant head was pillowed ? 
Did she not miss her gentle caresses, and weep 
that even a mother’s love had deserted her in the 
hour of shame? If there were such thoughts in 
her bosom she was too proud to utter them, and 
there was no one who found courage to tell her 
that her mother from the first moment of waking 
to consciousness, and realizing the fatal truth, 
had sunk into a state of complete imbecility and 
helplessness. 

The day of trial came, and Norma yielded 
passively to the guidance that directed her steps 
to the court house. Her seat had been guarded 
from the public view, and none but those upon 
the stand were visible to herself. There was a 
mingled hum, giving evidence to the vast crowd 
gathered below; but the consciousness seemed 
to awake no tremor in the heart of Norma, upon 
whose cheek there was a cast that appeared as un- 
impassible as marble. No shadow of change 
was visible upon her face until the evidence of 
the chief witness was given. 

As Randal May, with business precision, re- 
peated the wild words he had heard her utter, 
whilst he was concealed beneath the bluff over 
which she leaned—as she heard her ravings thus 
cast into the ready ears of a gaping multitude, a 
fiery spot came out upon each check. Not until 
he turned to retake his seat did he meet the 
glance of her eyes—a glance as unfathomable as 
it was piercing. Another witness was called 
forth, whose evidence bore upon the mysteries of 
the case. Ellen May stood heavily veiled before 
the court. 

Again Norma listened ; as with the keenness of 
the sealping knife, the great wound so ghastly in 
her heart, and yet so sacred, was laid bare. El- 
len May recounted the narrative she had gathered 
from the lips of Mrs. Leigh, and the chain of 
circumstantial evidence was complete. The 
blind girl of the story, and the ill gotten wife of 
whose darkened sight Norma had raved, were 
one and the same—the names were the same. 
The wife of Walter Ravens was the object upon 
which Norma had breathed her murderous 
threats, and the murdered bore the name of Ra- 
vens. A golden pin had been discovered upon 
the dead body bearing the imscription, “To my 
wife—from Walter to Adelia ” 

The solicitor had ample field in which to dis- 
play his eloquence, and it was done. The crowd 
sat in spell-bound silence during his speech. 
When the lawyer in defence arose it was in deep 
embarrassment. He had no ground upon which 
to clear the accused, save the monstrosity of the 
charge against a delicate girl, one to whose char- 
ities and kindliness there were many present who 
could have borne witness. There was a sound 
of sobbing at this assertion, and more than one 
bearing humble lineaments sat with head bowed 
in bitter weeping. Suddenly there was a stir 
among those seated on the bench. “ The pris- 
oner is fainting!” cried one. 


Ellen May hurried forward with her smelling- 
salts, but Norma dashed away the proffered hand 
with the fury of a tiger. Her illness was not 
feigned, and burning with fever they bore her 
from the court. 

Not many hours later, the doors of the prison 
to which she had been returned were opened to 
admit a visitor. A-young man entered, bearing 
the sharp cut lineaments of Randal May. The 
heavy hinges re-closed, and they were alone. 
There were some workings of human feeling 
contracting his severe lips; but it was a weak- 
ness, and he conquered it as he approached the 
bed upon which she lay motionless. 

“This is a strange place of meeting, Norma. 
Do you remember our parting?” he asked, with 
bitter triumph. 

She made no reply, but fixed upon him her 
large eyes, and there was a portion of the old 
scorn slowly igniting at the spark he was 
kindling. Again he began hurriedly, as if the 
silence was oppressive : 

“Do you know the verdict which has been 
passed upon your crime ?” 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“ And the doom ?” 

“T know it,” she said quickly, as if to end the 
torture. 

“ What is it?” he asked, with inquisitor-like 
cruelty, 

He had looked for her to quail, but she replied : 

“Hanging!” And there was a strange, proud 
gleam in the eyes that glared upon him. It was 
now his turn to quail, yet it was but momenta- 
ry, then he said : 

“TI come to ask if you have no requests to 
make ; if there is not some one whom you would 
like to see; if there is no message I can bear for 
you.” 

She raised partly upon her clbow, and with 
something of the old wild music in her voice, 
cricd, as she pointed one thin finger to the door: 
“T desire nothing of you but freedom from your 
presence.” 

There was a dignity, a power in her words and 
in her manner that overpowered him, and with- 
out another word he turned away cowering, and 
with a thorn in his heart that would never cease 
to rankle. Ah, where was his revenge? Where 
was Norma’s ? 

The lapse of time had no landmarks for Nor- 
ma. It might have been hours, or it might have 
been days, before her prison doors were opened to 
admit another visitor than the physician. This 
time a gentle, holy face bent over her, and it was 
that of the minister—the plysician of the soul, 
with his time-honored locks and heaven-illumi- 
nated brow. He held a volume and sat beside 
her with her cold hand in his, as he read to her 
sofily and affectionately from the pages of the 
Holy Book. She listened with her eyes upon his 
face, and the strong expression of her features 
gradually changed as he read here and there 
from the consoling words ot Jesus. He dwelt 
with peculiar eloquence upon the story of the 
thief on the cross. 

“Does not Christ,” asked Norma, in startling 
emphasis, “ somewhere tell his disciples that ‘he 
who hath murder in his heart shall be con- 
demned 

“Those are not the precise words of our 
Lord,’ replied the minister, “but that is the 
same in meaning with one of his sayings in the 
sermon on the Mount.” 

He turned to the 5th chapter of Matthew and 
read the 2lst and 22d verses; then to the first 
epistle of St. John and read the 15th verse of the 
third chapter. 

“ But, my daughter,” he continued, “ Christ’s 
mission was one of divine forgiveness. He 
came not to denounce but to pardon, and the 
rivers of mercy are flowing as plentifully and as 
freely as in the day of the crucifixion, when the 
glorious instance I have been dwelling upon was 
given of divine mercy.” 

Nanght but alow moaning sound came from 
Norma’s lips in reply. The rigid expression of 
her features had given way to that of a hopeless 
anguish, that was harrowing to witness. No 
consolation seemed to penetrate through the 
cloud of dark conviction that had settled upon 
her soul. No words came from her lips but the 
sentence, “Ile who hath murder in his heart is 
in danger of hell fire.” So her distorted remem- 
brance bore the language of Christ. Again and 
again the minister came, and strove to open to 
her darkened soul the avenues of peace, but it 
was in vain. As well might he have cast his 
words to the heaving billow, and have looked 
fur the senseléss clement to drink the healing in. 


Norma’s was a nature in which the wells of feel- 
ing were almost impenetrably deep, and there 


was but one being who had ever fathomed their | 


depths. In vain was human sounding now. 

Some days succeeding the trial there was an 
unusual stir without the prison, a mingling of 
voices following the rapid approach of wheels. 
Then steps approached the door of Norma’s cell, 
and assisted by the jailor, a stranger crossed the 
threshold and entered. Then with uncertain, 
feeble steps, a young man slowly approached the 
centre of the apartment where Norma sat 
crouched upon the floor. He looked like one 
who had been rescued from the grave, so super- 
naturally pallid was his wasted face. He was 
obliged to shade his sight for a moment that he 
might distinguish objects in the dark prison, and 
then he took in the melancholy vision of Nor- 
ma’s crouching figure. Her head was buried be- 
tween her folded hands, and the whole of her 
worn frame shook with the convulsive sighs that 
flowed constantly from her bosom. 

The young man gazed in silence, with all the 
warmth, all the vitality of a passionate nature 
concentrated into his piercing dark eyes. Mis 
pale lips quivered as he mastered his emotion, 
and spoke but one word; yet it was with thrilling 
eloquence. He called “ Norma,” and half bent 
over her, unconsciously opening his arms, es if 
he looked for her to pillow her head upon his 
bosom. She started with a wild ery. That 
voice and that thrilling tone penetrated to her 
heart’s core., She met the glance with one so 
fearfully wild, he trembled lest her reason had 
fled. For an instant there was some involuntary, 
yearning impulse which made her half bend to 
that offered embrace ; but as instantaneously she 
recoiled, and all the anguish came back into her 
face. 

The young man shuddered as he saw the 
change, his outstretched arms dropped heavily by 
his side, and he sank upon a seat overpowered. 
Through the white, thin fingers that he pressed 
over his eyelids, dropped such tears as man sel- 
dom weeps—such tears as Norma in her suffer- 
ing had never shed. Yes, it was Walter Ravens, 
who, in the abandonment of a woman-like sor- 
row, wept at the ruin he had made—the wreck of 
what had been so lovely. He recalled a vision 
of the bloom that once glowed so softly upon 
her joy-kissed cheek, the light that once made 
glorious her love-lit eyes, and in anguish he cried : 

“QO, Norma, to find you thus! Iam tempted, 
like Cain, to cry, ‘My punishment is heavier 
than I can bear!” 

“Welcome, punishment,” exclaimed Norma, 
and the sound of her voice came to him in its 
long hushed music like a mournful dirge over 
buried happiness, “to me! It is I whose deep- 
dyed sin shuts me out even from the mercy of 
Christ.” 

He heard her in wonder. 

“tis false, Norma. You are innocent. You 
dare not repeat what you have uttered, or I shall 
indeed think that this most foul injustice done 
you has overthrown your reason.” 

“ Alas,” she moaned, “I am not mad, but 

“cuilty, most guilty.” 

“ Cease, Norma, for the love of heaven. I would 
as soon question the purity of the angels, as to 
believe you guilty of wrong—such wrong as has 
been imputed to you.” 

“You know not my misery she cried. 
“Has not Christ condemned murder in the 
heart? If my hands are not dyed with blood, 
my soul is crimsoned, not alone with her's who 
was found dead! You know what sinful words 
I was heard to utter; yet Ihave not, no, not even 
by a look, attempted to assert my innocence! 
Innocence, did I say? ©, not that. Yet what 
vengeance could I inflict on senseless clay? God 
had been merciful, and had taken the frail life 
which my guilty soul threatened! It was a far 
kindlier death. Ithank the Great Being for it, 
though Lam no less guilty!" 

Walter listened to her wild language, and 
once more bowed his head fh uncontrollab!e 
grief, but he could not shut out the heart-rending 
echo of her voice. Ile was little prepared to 
find her thus, and the sight unmanned him. He 
had come boldly, bearing proofs that would 
restore the injured victim to the free air of 
heaven ; but he had expected to find her terrible 
in the majesty of wrong; not as she was, O, no! 
It needed but this sight to complete the agony of 
his remorse. Again he roused himself. 

“This is madness, Norma. What were the 
ravings of an over-heated brain? It is most sin- 
ful thus to wrong the Almighty’s free mercies, 
to think that his word denounces mere delirium 


| fully in suspense. 


Believe me, were you summoned to appear at 
that higher tribunal, the record of your heart's 
history would bear no murderous stain. I know 
your heart now far better than you dream.” 

She only moaned in the same sad, despairing 
way. Even his voice had no power to remove 
the mists fiom her diseased brain. The sight 
grew to be torture, and he sprang up, exclaiming : 

* But why do we linger here? Come, Norma, 
let me bear you from this murderous place, let 
not another moment witness this fearful outrage. 
But, alas, I forget that even my voice cannot 
operate without the law. Let me hasten and 
send those more worthy the high privilege of re- 
leasing you.” Again he paused. “There is 
another story, Norma, I have dreamed that it 
would be sweet to pour into your ears.” 

His voice grew cloquent with passionate em- 
phasis, as another and a deeper chord within his 
nature was stirred. 

“Tell me, Norma, in pity, if you will not feel 
polluted, in listening to that which may soften 
my crime, in your bitter remembrance of what 
has been.” 

Again the moan, and the slow, distinct words, 
“Nothing, nothing fur my ears !’”” 

The air seemed to grow heavy around him, 
and with a gasp he cried as he again turned to 
go: “ Farewell, Norma! I could have borne 
your curse far better than this; but I will no 
longer outrage your furbearance by my presence. 
Farewell! May Heaven bless you! if itis not 
sinful for me to invoke Heaven.” 

He went out, with a roused spirit crying me- 
nacingly within him, “’Tis thy work.” 

One look she cast after his retreating figure, as 
if it was the last she should ever cast thus on 
earth. Could she have read with what that look 
was eloquent, she would have realized that she 
did not fathom her own heart as she did another’s. 


There was a loud ringing of the court bell, and 
an eager, waiting crowd rushed in and filled the 
court room. There had been a rumor that a 
stranger had arrived who could throw light upon 
the mysterious murder, and excitement rose fear- 
Walter Ravens arose before 
the eager crowd, and made no delay in giving a 
brief, clear statement of the singular chain of in- 
cidents that had led to this unfortunate error. 
He used that eloquence alone which a mighty 
truth bears, but it was powerful, and the crowd 
sat spell-bound, not alone interested in Norma’s 
fate, but in that of him who had been the hero of 
her sorrowful girlhood. His peculiarly striking 
appearance added another charm to the whola 
wild transaction and denouement. This was the 
substance of his story: 

“JIe had left home with his blind, invalid 
wife with no other purpose but the restoration of 
her heaith and the gratification of her invalid 
fancies. They were on board a packet bound for 
some southern port, and when it was known to 
Adelia that they passed close to the bay of In- 
skanilla, she was seized with a desire to visit its 
quiet settlement, though she nor Walter knew of 
Norma’s having found her home there. She had 
heard of its many charms, its soft waters, and 
though she could not see its beauties, she had her 
avenues of enjoyment. Walter owned a small 
pleasure-boat, and he had brought it, anticipating 
some such excursion, in which Adelia had often 
accompanied him before. It was fitted up with 
every convenience that its size could afford. 
They easily procured the services of a saiior, and 
after making arrangements with the captain of 
the packet to meet him on his return voyage, 
they embarked upon the waters in their little 
boat. A stiff breeze soon wafted them close to 
the entrance of Inskanilla. There had been a 
steady breeze blowing through the day, and there 
was little appearance of storm in the light clouds 
that scudded before the breeze; but suddenly at 
sunset the wind veered, and angry clouds began 
chasing each other with fearful rapidity across 
the sky. Thunder heads loomed up near the 
horizon, and when the boat was launched upon 
the waters of the bay, the wind bore them di- 
rect from the settlement, whither they were 
bound. Yet the sailor assured them that they 
could reach the port before the storm would rise 
to its height. They steered out boldly, and 
when darkness came on they found themselves 
rocked upon the tempestuous, fiery-looking ele- 
ment, and the storm was rapidly nearing them. 
When the lightning began to play so fiercely, 
Walter endeavored to shield his wife, and urged 
her to go into the small cabin; yet she seemed 
to enjoy the sound of this wild play among the 
elements, and persisted in sitting near the mast. 
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in the luxurious home of the latter, and the | led him far from home, and to the bright waters 


ley—he rarely did more than indicate his effects, 
idolized blind daughter became his daily com- | of Inskanilla Bay. Was it not strange that no 


“ At length there came a bolt that seemed 
“the seldom attempting to line his sketch. The pic- 


aimed by the Almighty at the helpless craft. A 


rtion of the mast was splintered in pieces, and 
Walter sprang to the assistance of the sailor, 
whom he saw was stunned. Yet he had scarcely 
moved, before a groan from Adelia caused him 
to turn again immediately, and he saw that the 
blood was trickling from a deep wound in her 
temple. A splinter from the lightning-struck 
mast had glanced towards her, and penetrated to 
a fatal depth. Regardless of all else, Walter 
took her in his arms, and whilst he endeavored 
to staunch the flowing blood, the boat, left to the 
mercy of the waves and wind, gave a fearful 
plunge. Before she had righted herself, the next 
wave swept over her like a mighty monster, and 
carried with it all on board. Walter clung to his 
helpless burden ; yet he found how weak was his 
single arm against such a storm-lashed element. 
In the next flash of light he looked around over 
the expanse and saw that the boat had disap- 
veared, and with it the poor stunned sailor. 


panion. She was unfortunate, and he pitied her, 
she was lovely and confiding, und it was pleasing 
to receive her sisterly affection; but he never 
sought to win her love. It was given unsought, 
and from the lips of the weak, fond father Wal- 
ter learned it with dismay. His allegiance to 
Norma had never been unshaken ; but the story 
of his love for her had never been confided to 
his employer. As he postponed fiom time to 
time the avowal of his secret, his situation be- 
came more painful. The banker unhesitating] 
urged a union between Walter and his child, 
feeling that in the riches he would thereby con- 
vey to his son-in-law, there would be ample 
recompense for the assumption of so great a re- 
sponsibility as the happiness of the helpless girl. 
To all this singular transaction, Adclia was 
of course kept in ignorance. 
love, yet it was in the simplicity of a pure nature, 


She had given her | 


spirit of dark remembrance brooded in melan- 
aohy over those once fatal names? No ;. for 
Walter’s faith in a deep love was as strong as 
when he first plighted his vows to Norma. He 
believed that she was waiting, and she was. He 
met her on the romantic shores of the bay, close 
to the spot where the fishermen who had saved 
his life ont their humble dwellings. With one 
of their simple-hearted wives Norma had made 
her home, where her name was seldom borne to 
the ears of that public to whom she had once 
been known, and there she had seen her stricken 
mother laid to rest. The peace of religion had 
come to her heart, and its holy calm rested on 
her brow as at sunset she sat alone by the softly 
dashing water’s edge. There Walter found her 
waiting; it was there that their long-divided 
hearts met in that union which on earth is never 
broken ; it was there that they were wedded, and 


too pure to dream of that which in the eyes of | upon the rock by the beach their marriage feast 


tures of “Childhood” and “ Youth,” the first 
two of a series of allegorical representations of 
the four ages of man, are among the happiest of 
his designs. In the first, a brother and sister are 
showing each other the flowers that have just 
blossomed, the butterflies which have just made 
their appearance against the azure sky, while in 
the foreground two other children are playing 
with the house-dog, the humble and docile friend 
who submits to caresses and caprices with the 
same patience. In the centre, revealed by a 
strong light, isa young wife in all the glory of 
maternity—her right hand is surrendered to the 
eldest ot her children, towards the left the second 
brother is wholly absorbed in the occupation of 
devouring a cake, while the babe in arms is smil- 
ing in the sweet young mother’s face. Another 
mother, with her child at her knee, attempts, 
with attentive solicitude, to initiate him into life 
by opening to him the world of intelligence. 


alter plied his strokes with the The division of the human ca. 
fearful energy of despair, but he COUN a att reer into four periods, or four 
felt his burden grow heavier and ages, evidently dates from a re- 
more helpless. He tried to speak ~ MAT mote antiquity. The movement 
she was fast sinking where mor- striking resemblance to that of 
tal sounds would never reach her nature in temperate climages, 
more. A very little while and Spring, adorned with fresh 
he felt her stiffen in the grasp of leaves, recalls the joyous hopes 
death. A chill horror crept over of childhood; we find in the 
him and paralyzed every nerve, of the 
and reckless of his own destiny, image of ardent and hopeful 
; he yielded himself to his fate. youth; in the rich harvents of a 
He became insensible, and knew autumn that of a ripened age, u 
nothing when he was picked up when man, arrived at his full de. 1 
by some fishermen returning to velopment, gathers the fruit of 
their homes. The body of his efforts; and finally frosty “ 
Adelia sank to the cold depths winter resembles the old age of h 
of the waters, and before morn- nature exhausted, and declining ; 
ing was washed ashore, scarcely to its end. ; The second picture, e' 
a the Youth,” is highly expressive 
her whose happiness she ha n the distance we have the 
been the means of flower-crowned and joyous 
blighting. In the home of the dance, while youth and maiden in 
fisherman, Walter lay for weeks blend their voices in melodious bi 
and in a stupor nearly akin to allurements of pleasure, a yout | 
insensibility. ‘Rach day his kind is bending over his drawing. 
entertainers were in expectancy board and tracing the figure of a dc 
of his death, and they had — mathematical :~} with the th 
unable to arouse him sufficient compass—near him lie various 
in regard to his history or name. ave, Pleasure, Ambition, Jo bi 
They lived on the secluded shores are symbolized in this felicitons N 
distant by many miles from the group. Ina forthcoming num- M 
settlement of Inskanilla, and " bith ber we shall present the artist’s riv 
were well nigh hermits in their | bat I conception of Manhood and un 
habits. It a Old Age. in 
who was relating the startling 
circumstances of te trial and MK Wa Ii THE GRAND DUKE PETER. bel 
arrest of Norma, and Walter This is what we were made to his 
heard through the heaviness of suffer morning, noon, and until ata 
stupor that which roused him as late at night. ‘The grand duke, poi 
from adeath slumber. He awoke with rare perseverance, had me 
to supernatural energy, and with trained a pack of dogs; by dint up 
the strength of a mighty will en- of blows, and hallooing after the eee 
dured and conquered all obsta- manner of a muleteer or hunts- ot 
j cles until he was conveyed to the man, he made them go from one ove 
pene of the trial. The sequel end of his two rooms (for he had ear 
is known to the reader. no more) to the other. These che 
i There was a wild shouting, a dogs which showed signs of fa- on 
sound hed tigue, or broke from their leashes, 
ae the prison doors were thrown were severely chastised, which, hon 
tom open and the poor broken-hearted of course, made them how! still kc 
girl restored to liberty. Alas ! more appallingly. When weary bei 
they had taken from her young at last of this exercise, detesta- but 
life that which could never be re tho: 


ble to the ears and destructive to fell 


stored. The streams of divine the repose of his neighbors, he 


healing might flow into the arid mat 

channels of her soul, and give to ; ny , mo 

them the verdure, the freshness we know, he scraped infamously, bac 
f 1 still and with extraordinary violence, 

of “the green pastures and sti while walking about the room. =e 


waters,” but the bloom of the 
heart they had blighted forever. 
Yet the blight, the wound with 
which wrong so deeply scarred 
her heart, was but a passing 
shadow to the thorn which 


After which he would recom- 
mence the education and chas- 
tisement of the pack, which ap- 
peared to me really cruel. One 
day, hearing a poor dog cry ter- 
ribly for a long time, I opened 


4 rankled in that of Richard May. the door of my _ bed-chamber, say 
a As he was blotted from her where I was sitting, and which ing | 
memory, so wo tics his name adjoined the one where the scene the 
from this record ! was taking place, and I saw the then 

grand duke holding up one of <e 

Walter Ravens returned to the his dogs by the collar, while a orth 

world, where heavy worldly in- boy, a Kalmuk by birth, whom this 

terests chained him. He was he had, held the same dog by the ' had 
7 lett by the death of his widowed tail (it was a poor little Kin gh 
ae father-in-law the heir to great Charles, of English breed), an ne 


riches ; but wealth was not in the grand duke with all his 


the burning ploughshares without receiving bleed- 
ing wounds, and they had not healed unless 
power from a more than earthly source had ad- 
ministered a balm. He became a Christian, and 
the mighty energies of his nature found food in 
active benevolence, and for awhile the channels 
of human feeling flowed calmly. But there came 
a period when the great want within his heart 


the world would have received condemnation. 
Walter knew all this, and he realized, moreover, 
that the moment he pursued the course of honor 
and avowed his betrothal to Norma, the banker’s 
influence would ke withdrawn, and he would 
have again to begin the battle of life penniless, 
and unable to offer to his bride a home. Educa- 
tion was powerful, and very faulty in the case ot 


was spread ; and the honest fishermen, whose 
smiling faces gave cordial cheer to the beloved 
bride, the nymph of their wild coast, called the 
place ever afterwards, “The Bridal Rock.” 


- 
CHILDHOUD AND YOUTH. 
The two engravings now before the reader are 
from exquisite drawings by Tony Johannot, an 


his eyes what it had once been. CHILDHOOD strength, was beating this dog _ the 
% A change had come into his . with the thick handle of a whip. drag 
: soul. He had not passed across I began to intercede tor the poor for 


animal, but this only caused the blows to be re- 
doubled. Unable to support this sight, which 
seemed so cruel, I retired to my chamber with 
tears in my eyes. Generally speaking, tears and 
cries, instead of creating any compassion in the 
grand duke, only made him more angry. ray 
was insupportable to his soul. One day, when 


entered the chamber of the grand duke, my 4 
1e 


Pie. clamored to be satisfied. What was this want? | Walter. He loved ease, he hated work, and | artist who died too young, though he had accom- __ was attracted by the sight of a huge rat which now | 
and where, O, where would he turn for that | despised his own ignorance of the labor neces- | plished much, and though residing for many had hung, with all the accompaniments of a than 
which alone could satisfy? A shadow from the | sary to obtain an honest living. He loved re- | years in Paris, and ranking among French artists, criminal execution, in the middle of a cabinet Tenn 

7 lost days of yore mocked him in reply to this | finement, and Adelia was a model of grace and | was in reality an American, and born in Salem. — which he had constructed of boards. I asked him Swor, 

Spirit questioning. loveliness. The terptation was strong, and | He was destined fora mercantile life, and was the meaning of it. He said the rat had commit- oe 


Walter had been a tender guardian of the 
happiness of his blind wife ; but during the years 
of their union the void within his soul had never 


ted a crime demanding an extreme penalty, ac- 
cording to military law; that he had climbed — 
over the ramparts of a card fortress, which stood ¢ 


when Walter hesitated he was lost! | 
Thus fell the blight upon the heart of Norma. 
They met, even at the bridal, when one was ut- 


placed in a store either in this city or Salem ; 
but art claimed him for her own, and he obeyed 
the requisition. Johannot drew with great facil- 


: been more aching, more unfilled In extenua- | tering false vows ; yet unuttered as was the lan- | ity and spirit, and there was a sweetness, tender- on a table in the cabinet, and had eaten two sen- nd . 
tion of the wrong he had inflicted on the object | guage of both sundered hearts, they knew that | ness anc delicacy in his compositions which _ tinels, made of paste, who were keeping guard at “ps 


of his first, great love, let the story that he would 
have unfolded within the prison walls utter its 
own language. When Walter was in the em- | 
ployment of the rich banker, he was domesticated 


the bastions; that he had judged the offender by a 
the laws of war; that his dog caught him; that 
he had been hung without delay.—J/emoirs a 
the Empress Catherine the Second. 


commended them to all men of taste. He never 
startles you by sharp lines and fierce contrasts— 
his effects are generally soft and misty. His 
drawings on the wood resembled those of Dar- 


each was true to the other! Such was the history 
of the past. 

Walter’s widowed dreams became haunted by 
a vision, and he followed where it beckoned. It 
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MURAT ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 

On the verge of old age, I would register some 
few of my reminiscences of the Napoleonic era. 
That you may understand these, I must premise, 
that {wes a school-boy, when Napoleon was 
elected first consul. But I felt, like my mates, 
an enthusiastic admiration for the new “ hero,” 
and, my time having expired, I was discharged 
from school. But when the conscription ap- 

red, I was caught, and not greatly to my dis- 
satisfaction either. For, having some theoretic 
enthusiasm for war, and having been somewhat 
distinguished for the management of my horse 
and of the weapons fitted thereto, I found myself 
placed at once in the cavalry of Murat. I had 
not been there many days before Murat himself 
came to me and appointed me one of his aid-de- 
camps. I was astounded at the honor, and hung 
back, but he, good humoredly, said something 
which, in our vernacular, would amount to a 
pretty round oath, and took me along with him 


to his quarters. (I learned, subsequently, that 
Napoleon had something to do 
with this.) I may possibly at- 
tempt to describe Murat, as a 
whole, hereafter. Now I cannot. 
We are in Egypt, in the midst of 
the battle of Mount Tabor. A 
few of us, cavalry, must rely for 
a time, until Napoleon comes 
up, on the French infantry. 
Diminutive in size, compared 
with some other people, they are 
“pluck and spirit” from head to 
heel. Essentially military in 
character, they recognize the in- 
evitable worth of discipline. 
Therefore, a few thousands of 
them, with bayonets fixed, and 
muskets, at the same time, flash- 
ing almost continuously, they 
breasted the incessant shocks of 
ten times their number of that 
formidable Mameluke 
They knew that Napoleon would 
do for them what he could, and 
they had intimations that he was 
near. Therefore they stood fast, 
one to ten. Suddenly on the 
brow of Mount Tabor flashed 
Napoleon’s “eagles.” I was at 
Murat’s side when the troops ar- 
rived there, after a march and 
under a sun, that made plunging 
in river or ocean superfluous. 
Looking down upon the scene 
below and beholding Kleber and 
his handful of gallant Gauls 
standing death-fuming and steel- 
pointed against numbers innu- 
merable, there might fitly come 
upon the beholders an awtul 
sense of the supremacy of the 
soul and the soul’s etiluences j ke 
over all material things. Ihave {| }] 
said nothing hitherto of the =~ 
charges which Murat had || 
on the Mamelukes. I was never a4! 
five feet from him the while, and 
how either of us escaped death, I 
know not. But, our numbers 
being so scanty, we could create 
but a paltry diversion in favor of 
those infantry lines, who, little 
fellows as they were individually, 
made, when combined, a clitf, 
mountain high, which hurled 
back those Mameluke cavaliers 
as the rock hurls back the wave. 
But, as I said, the “ eagles” ap- 
vee upon the brow of Mount 
abor. We paused for a mo- 
ment, as did also the foe. Na 
leon had redeemed his pledge, as 
he always did, when he could, 
say adversely who may. A shin- HA 
ing troop of dragoons came 
the slope at full gallop and put re 
themselves under the command 
of Murat, whose glad tears burst 
forth at the event. I knew, by 
this sign, how anxious Murat 
had been, and how much gent- 
in@ sensibility was wrapped up 
this “emperor of dragoons.” 
Thad occasion to learn more of 
the same lesson. The coming 
dragoons were ranged in order 
a charge, Murat being, as 
ever, a little ahead on the right. 
expected to see him draw his 
sabre, for apparently there was 
one suspended at his left side. 
somewhat marvelled be- 
fore that I had never seen him with “sword in 
hand, but our “ demonstrations ” had been so 
trivial, that I thought little of this fact. But 
how that we had “six hundred,” not less gallant 
T those immortalized by our young friend 
ennyson, I thought Murat would draw his 
sword. No such thing! His office was to make 
others draw their swords, and, having drawn, to 
use them effectually. 
And did not we do it? I could not forget 
charge if I were to live ages. “ En avant, 
enfans,”” says Murat in those inexplicable 
ones, which impel men to conquer or die. On 
We started at full gallop, Murat and myself, his 
* thand man,” close by his side, and erash 
© came upon those formidable Mamelukes. It 
y**, Of course, a mere cavalry fight. Damascus 
ms - and Birmingham swords crossed, and one 
- th was shivered—usually the former. For 
weet I got maddened, (and, God forgive me 
it was wrong.) I cut sheer down through more 
one turban. ButMurat? He had nothing 


} 


in his hand but a slight riding-whip, such as our 
ladies carry in their horseback rides. With this 
alone he was in the centre of the fight, maznetiz- 
ing all our souls and lifting and bringing down 
all our sabres without himself grasping one. I 
know not the origin or cause of this custom of 
his. Saffice it, that we drove the Mamelukes 
before us like sheep. Not easily either. They 
fought like “fiends of the nether pit.” But 
their weapons were inferior to ours. Resisting 
us as long as they could, and getting “the steam 
fully up,” they resorted to all sorts of uncanoni- 
cal devices. They flung their clumsy Turkish 
pistols at our heads; they turned their horses’ 
tails towards us, and made them kick up at us, 
and, in fine, did everything in the power of man 
and beast to vanquish or resist us. In vain. 
Murat was in the midst of us, and Napoleon was 
eagle-eying us from Tabor’s summit. How could 
we do else than conquer? With such leaders, 
victory could not but perch on the eagles of 
France.—By one of his Soldiers. 
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THE BATTLE OF ASHDOWN, 

“ About four days after the battle at Reading, 
King Aéthelred and Alfred his brother, fought 
against the whole army of pagans at Ashdown. 
And they were in two bodies: in the one were 
Begseeg and Halfdene, the pagan kings, and in 
the other were earls.” ‘“ Now the Christians had 
determined that King /®thelred with his men 
should attack the two pagan kings, but that 
Alfred his brother with his men should take the 
chances of war against the earls. 


—_ hearing the mass, and said he would not 
eave it till the priest had done, nor abandon the 
protection of God for that of men. And so he 
did, which afterwards availed him much with the 
Almighty, as we shall declare more fully in the 
sequel. But the pagans came up quickly to the 
fight. Then Alfred, though holding a lower au- 
thority, as I have been told by those who were 
there and would not lie, could no longer support 
the troops of the enemy unless he re’ or 


| until it became dark.” 
Things being | 
so settled, the king remained a long time in | 
| known since the Saxons first gained Britain by 


charged upon them without waitimg for his 
brother; so he marched promptly with his men 
in a close column and gave battle.” “ He too,” 
as Simeon says, “knowing without doubt that 
victory would not lie with a multitude of men, 
but in the pity and mercy of God,” and seeing 
also that, mass or no mass, the pagans must not 
be allowed to get between him and his brother. 
“ But here I must inform those who are ignorant 
of the fact, that the field of battle was not equal 
for both armies The pagans occupied the 
higher ground, and the Christians came up from 
below. There was also in that place a single 
stunted thorn-tree, which I myself have seen with 
my own eyes. Around this tree the opposing 
hosts came together with loud shouts from all 
sides, the one to pursue their wicked course, the 
other to fight for their lives, their dearest ties, 
and their country.”” ‘In the midst of the fight, 
and when Alfred was hard pressed,” according 
to Brompton, for the older chroniclers do not 
mention this,—“ the king came up with his fresh 


forees.” “ And when both hosts had fought long 
and bravely, at last the pagans, by God’s judg- 
ment, could no longer bear the attack of the 
Christians, and having lost great part of their 
men, took to a disgraceful flight, and all the 
pegan host pursued its flight, not only till night, 

ut the next day, even until they reached the 
stronghold from which they hadcome out. The 
Christians followed, slaying all they could reach, 
“ And the flower of the 
em youth were there slain, so that neither 

fore nor since was ever such destruction 


their arms.” “There fell in that battle King 
Begseeg, and these earls with him : that old Earl 
Sidroc, to whom may be applied that saying, 
‘the ancient of evil days,’ and Earl Sidroc the 

ounger, and Earl Osbern, and Earl Froena, and 
Earl Harold ; who, with their men, choosing the 
broad and spacious way, went down into the 
depths of the lake ;” or, let us perhaps hope not, 
old monk Simeon, seeing that they died gallant- 


| 


ly in harness, and that, as you yourself add in 
the next sentence, “they knew not the way of 
teaching nor understood its paths; it was kept 
far away from their faces.” It is fair to add that 
Brompton states that /Ethelred slew Beagseeg 
with his spear, and another pagan of note with 
his sword after he got up to the fight; but the 
older chroniclers do not mention this. 

To finish briefly the history of the rest of the 
year 871, fourteen days after the battle of Ash- 
down, /Ethelred and Alfred fought another bat- 
tle with the pagans (probably with that part 
which had remained in garrison at Reading, with 
Hinguar and Hubba, and the relics of Halfdene’s 
army) at Basing, which seems to have been un- 
decided ; and two months afterwards another at 
Merton. After which, in the summer, reinforce- 
ments came from beyond the sea, and joined the 

agans, King /thelred died, and Alfred fought 
efore the winter four more pitched battles. So, 
as the Saxon chronicle sums up, “in this year 
nine general battles were fought against the army 
in the kingdom south of the 
Thames; besides which Alfred, 
the king’s brother, and single al- 
dermen and king’s thanes, often- 
times made attacks on them 
which were not numbered, and 
slew of them within the year 
one king and nine earls.” This 
was not the war the pagans 
reckoned on; they liked fighting 
very much in reason, as an ac- 
companiment of spoiling a coun- 
try, and did it well; but to be 
fighting nine pitched battles in 
a year, hemmed in in one corner 
of a rich kingdom (for they 
never got farther than a few 
miles into Wiltshire), and get- 
ting no spoil even there, was not 
to their taste, so in the winter 
they made truce with Alfred, and 
took themselves off to their old 
haunts in Mercia and Northum- 
bria, and did not return for five 
years. This year, a. p. 871, is 
a year for Berkshire men to be 
_ of, for on them fell the 

runt of that fiery trial, and their 
gallant stand probably saved 
England a hundred years of 
paganism. For had they given 
way at Ashdown, and the rein- 
forcements from over the sea 
come to a conquering instead of 
to a beaten army in the summer, 
there was nothing to stop the 
pagans between Reading agd 
Exeter. The other eight battles 
were skirmishes in comparison 
with this one : they scarce occupy 
five lines each in the chroniclers, 
and out of the king and nine 
pagan earls who were slain 
within the year, six fell at Ash- 
down. It was Alfred’s crowning 
mercy; and so he felt it to be, 
and in memory of it he caused 
his army (tradition says, on the 
day after the battle), to carve 
the White Horse, the standard 
of Hengist, on the hill-side just 
under the castle, where it stands 
as you see until this day. 
—The Scouring of the White 
Horse. 


MARINE ODOMETER. 

An apparatus for indicating a 
ship’s progress has been invented 
in England. The instrument is 
connected with a driving appar- 
atus, by a tube which contains a 
column of atmospheric air. The 
driving apparatus is actuated by 
the resistance of the water to the 
motion of the vessel, and con- 
sists of an open chamber, in 
which is fixed a wheel somewhat 
resembling a screw propeller. 
The passage of water through 
this chamber gives motion to the 
wheel, which also, by means of 
an endless screw on its spindle, 
communicates power to another 
wheel acting upon the rod of a 
blower. The blower is formed 
of acylinder, divided into two 
parts a transverse partition, 
and from each half rises a tube. 
One of these tubes opens into 
the atmosphere, and the other 
connects with the instrument 
already mentioned. Each of the ends of the 
blowing cylinder is closed by an elastic cover, 
movable by the rod of the screw wheel. These 
two covers are joined by a connecting link, so as 
to act alternately, one being drawn out when the 
other is thrust in, thereby counteracting the 
gravitating tendency of the valve, and by means 
of the column of air in the tube connected with 
the air chambers of the indicator being set in 
motion by the blowing cylinder below, motion 
will be communicated to the corresponding elas- 
tic end of the cylinder of the indicating appar- 
atus. The dial for indicating the progress of 
the ship consists of three flat ular rings, ro- 
tating one within another. The motion is com- 


municated to these rings by the in and out action 
of the elastic covers. This motion actuates two 
clicks that are made to take alternately into the 
opposite teeth of a ratchet-wheel, giving it thereby 
a revolving motion ; and on the axle of this wheel 
is a pinion which gears in the teeth of a segment 
wheel mounted on a dial axis.—Com. Bulletin. 
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[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.} 
STANZAS. 
BY V. D. VERLASSEN. 
Sweet Hope went singing by my side, 
Throughout the summer day ; 
But fear came in the wintry night 
And stole my shep away. 


I waked to movrn—the moonbeams fel! 
Where Hope lay cold and dead, 

And as I knelt to weep and pray, 
Fear turned and wildly fled. 


Since then, nor hope, nor fear, 
Is to my spirit known, 

But in my soul the angel Peace 
Dwells silent and alone. 


With dove like grace she folds her wings, 
A bleeding heart above, 

Aud turns revengeful thoughts aside 
With her deep eyes of love. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
JOHN POTTER'S HEROISM: 
— or, — 
A Winter on a Rock in the Arctie Gcean. 


A TALE WITIL A MORAL 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 

Tat brilliant talents, or noble attributes will 
always render their possessors eminent, however 
humble their condition in life, is a favorite axiom 
with some reasoners, and like many other 
axioms, it frequently falsities itself. Such talents 
or attributes may, perhaps, always command a 
certain local consideration, and provided life is 
spun out to its full threescore and ten years, they 
may often command the plaudits of the world 
and the admiration of posterity, at a period of life 
when their possessor is too old to value the 
world’s applause, or to care for the bubble— 
Fame ; but we believe, with the poet Gray, that 
many a “village Hampden,” and many a 
“mute, inglorious Milton,” rests beneath the 
sod of a village cemetery, the glorious intellect, 
or the noble, gencrous heroism they would have 
displayed had circumstances been favorable to 
their development, not even suspected. 

But for the war of the Revolution, George 
Washington would have only been known as a 
tolerably good soldier, a pretty skilful engineer, 
and an honest country gentleman. Napoleon 
the First, but for the terrible revolution in 
France which struck the death blow to the House 
of Bourbon, would probably have lived and died 
a sous-officier of artillery. Wellington, possessed 
of great military genius, acquired distinction in 
early life because, setting aside his own merit, 
his father was Earl of Mornington, and his elder 
brother Marquis of Wellesley and Governor 
General of British India. Havelock, possessed 
of equal military talent and moral worth, but 
possessing no influence at court, was almost un- 
known until a servile insurrection in Hindostan 
brought his abilities into notice and placed him 
in a prominent position before the public eye, 
when he was sixty-three years of age, and so 
worn out with years of toil and hardship that he 
sunk into his grave ere the plaudits of his grate- 
ful countrymen reached his ears, in his distant 
field of action amid the sultry plains and the 
pestilential jungles of India. 

We might carry our comparisons into the lit- 
erary, artistic and scientific worlds with equal 
truth, or we may descend to inanimate nature, 
and they will still hold good. There stands an 
old elm on Boston Common, a fine, venerable 
old tree, which is carefully tended, and propped 
and belted in its old age, and fenced around with 
ornamental railing, and honored with an inscrip- 
tion, an ante-mortem biography, such as men are 
sometimes flattered with, and gazed upon by ad- 
miring strangers and cherished by loving resi- 
dents, while yet that old age is green, and, by- 
and-by, when, like Sterne’s Oak at Windsor, it 
decays and crumbles to dust, it will be rendered 
immortal in history, because it chanced to grow 
on Boston Common. No one will deny that it 
is a majestic old tree, but there are elms of larger 
girth and wider spread, and more majestic ap- 
pearance, in the forests of New England, which 
are only known to residents near by, and whose 
age and size would scarcely save them from the 
woodman’s axe if money were offered for their 
massy trunks. These are the “village Hamp- 
dens,” the “ mute, inglorious Miltons,” of vege- 
table life, to whom dame Fortune has been 
churlish, and who have their counterparts among 


living men and dead heroes, poets and philoso- 
plers, whose memory is revered above their fel- 
lows, very Often because they chanced to have 
been born on a mental Boston Common, where 
the eye of the world was upon them. 

So much for our philosophical similitudes ; 
now for our story of a hero in humble life who, 
had he won golden epaulcttes instead of asailor’s 
tarry jacket, would probably have been enrolled 
in the list with Cook, Parry, Ross, Franklin, 
Kane, and others who have acquired immortal 
fume for their deeds of chivalric daring. 

Some eighteen or twenty years ago, a North 
Sea whaler set sail from the port of Hull, Eng- 
land, on its perilous voyage to the Arctic seas. 
Among the crew was one John Potter, a native 
of the Shetland Isles, a brave, gallant seaman, 
honest as the day, and fearless as Achilles, but 
as ignorant of aught save that which appertained 
to his hardy profession, as was ever honest blue- 


jacket who never looked forward to promotion 


“abaft the fo’castle,” 
ations were bounded by a “ bo’sen’s rating.” 

John Potter was a fine, tall, strapping, manly 
looking fellow, with a handsome face and curly, 
dark brown hair, and as the blind god plays 
quite as much mischief with the hearts of honest 
poor folk as with those which beat in the bosoms 
of the “porcelain” of the earth, it is not to be 
wondered at that John Potter attracted the at- 
tention of many pretty maidens in his own 
station in life, and of one, especially, to whom 
“his heart did seriously incline,’ one Alice 
Watson, a pretty, gentle maiden of twenty years 
of age, the daughter of a widow, whose husband 
had perished at sea. The mother and daughter 
supported themselves by doing plain sewing, and 
resided in the same house as John Potter’s 
mother, whom he had brought from Shetland and 
whom he supported out of his hard earned 
wages. 

Those were the palmy days of North Sea 
whaling. The voyages were bricf in duration, 
since the vessels engaged in the fishing did not 
leave port until May, when, by the time the Are- 
tic Ocean was reached, the ice had begun to break 
up, and they rarely protracted their stay on the 
fishing ground later than the middle of October, 
when the ice again began to acquire solidity ; 
but whales so abounded that, generally speaking, 
three months sufficed to load a ship with blubber, 
which was carried into port to be “ tryed” out, 
instead of performing this operation on the cruis- 
ing ground, as is the custom with the vessels en- 
gaged in the long voyages of the sperm whale 
fishery in the south seas. The men often went 
upon shares, managed according to a graduating 
scale, and even the foremast-men, if a “ full 
hold” were obtained, received a considerable 
sum of money for their “ lay,” on their return. 


or whose highest aspir- 


John Potter, therefore, who was industrious in 
his habits, and who usually employed his time on 
board the coasting vessels sailing between Lon- 
don and Hull in the winter season, was enab!ed 
to maintain his old mother comfortably, and to 
save money besides. On this voyage he was to 
go out as “‘harpooner,” in which post the “lay ” 
is more profitable, and it was arranged that he 
should marry pretty Alice Watson on his return, 
home, and the gossips said that a braver lad 
or a bonnier lass than would unite their fortunes 
for life when that day came round, never stood 
before the altar in the old parish church. 

The Stornaway sailed from Hull, and tlie 
master of the ship, Jeremiah Dobson, a young 
man, but one of the most esteemed of the 
whaleship masters of Hull, who had some years 
before married Jessie King, the daughter of one 
of the owners of the Stornaway, yielded to his 
young wife’s earnest entreaties, and allowed her 
and their child, a pretty litle girl of two years 
old, to accompany him. 

It was a rough voyage for a mother to under- 
take with her child, but Jessie Dobson was 
greatly attached to her husband, and was curious 
to witness the method of capturing the huge 
monsters of the deep, and to share the excite- 
ments of the voyage. Some men seem to have 
been born to good luck, and Captain Dobson was 
one of these men, so that after all, his wife had 
little hardship to dread, as the cabin was fitted 
up for the occasion with more than ordinary 
comfort, and the summer, short though it be, is 
generally a season of fine and moderately warm 
weather, even within the Arctic circle. 

In due season the Stornaway reached the 
cruising ground off Nova Zembla, and, as usual, 
the voyage promised to be a successful one. 
Whales abounded, and in the short space of two 
months a sufficient quantity of blubber was ob- 


tained to complete her lading, while the weather 
had been so favorable that Mrs. Dobson averred 
that she rather enjoyed the voyage than other- 
wise ; at any rate, that the pleasure of her hus- 
band’s society fully compensated for the petty 
discomforts that she occasionally found herself 
necessitated to incur. 

At length, when at the extreme northern lati- 
tudes of the voyage, many miles north of the 
most northerly point of Nova Zembla, the ves- 
sel’s course was shaped fur home, and all hearts 
beat high with the prospect of speedily rejoining 
their friends and enjoying the profits of the 
cruise. No one on board the Stornaway looked 
forward to his arrival in Hull with brighter hopes 
than John Potter. The profits of his “lay” bid 
fair to exceed his most sanguine expectations, 
and in the course of a few weeks he hoped to 
clasp to his bosom pretty Alice Watson, his 
bonny biide. 

Storms and fogs are of comparatively rare oc- 
currence in very high latitudes, but on the second 
day ufter the prow of the Stornaway was turned 
homeward, a storm of unusual violence sprang 
up, accompanied with snow and such dense fog 
that no one on board could see a ship’s length 
from the vessel. 

It is no trifle to handle the rigging of a ship in 
the midst of a snow storm in the Arctig regions. 
The sails become as stiff as sheets of solid ice, 
the ropes are coated with ice until they are double 
their original thickness, and will not pass through 
the blocks until the ice is battered from them with 
sticks ; the decks are so slippery that, even if per- 
fectly level, it would be ditticult for the seamen 
to keep their footing. How much more difficult 
then, when the ship is tossed to and fro on the 
stormy billows, now pitching forward, now al- 
most dipping her stern under water as the bows 
spring upwards, as if tossed into the air by some 
invisible and mighty hand, with as much ease as 
a child would play with a toy ship—now rolling 
over until the lee gunwale is level with the 
water and the crew are in imminent danger of 
being cast into the tumultuous, icy waves—now 
righting herself so suddenly that the most expe- 
rienced seaman is unable to maintain his balance 
on the slippery deck, and all are thrown down 
and tossed to windward, to tind themselves, be- 
fore they have had time to regain their feet, 
thrown, as if down an icy precipice, all in a 
heap together into the freezing water in the lee 
scuppers. 

But the crew of the Stornaway were all picked 
men, hardy whalers whose life from early boy- 
hood had been spent in contending with the 
wintry elements of the frozen ocean. After a 
protracted struggle with the stiff ropes and sails, 
during which the horny hands of the sailors had 
been cut by the ice as if they had been hacked 
with knives, the vessel was got under easy sail, 
the men had exchanged their stiffly frozeu gar- 
ments for warm, dry clothing, a dram had been 
served out to each, the watch set, and the rest of 
the crew had gone below to enjoy the leisure 
afforded by a gale of wind when once all has been 
made snug on board a staunch ship—the sailor’s 
holiday. 

But the security that would have been felt in 
the midst of the broad Atlantic, in a more south- 
erly latitude, was wanting here. ‘The atmosphere 
was misty ; the sea in which they were lying to 
abounds with small rocky islets, mere specks of 
bleak, bare black rock, and with enormous ice- 
bergs, with either of which, ifa vessel were to 
come in contact, her fate and that of her crew 
would be sealed. 

Many an anxious gaze was cast into the im- 
penetrable mist to leeward—to gaze to windward 
was unnecessary and indeed impossible, for the 
icy spray dashed violently on board, cutting the 
flesh like a sharp knife. So two days and nights 
passed wearily away, until at daydawn on the 
third morning the gale moderated in some de- 
gree and the haze lifted. All was once more 
hope and activity. 

“Hurrah for home! Away aloft, my hearties. 
Loose the foretopsail and the jib. Stand by the 
spanker, Haul out. So—o. Let the rects 
stand as they are. We'll not let them out till 
the weather looks steadier.” 

Orders such as these resounded throughout the 
ship. The men sprang aloft with alacrity and 
spread themselves along the yards, clinging 
with insect tenacity to the slippery foot-ropes and 
rigging. ‘The stiff folds of the sails are loosened, 
the ice cracking as they fall from the yards. The 
cry is raised to those who have remained on deck, 
“ Sheet home, my hearties.” 

A dozen hands have seized hold of the 


stiffened ropes and are dragging and pulling with 
all their might to urge them through the frozen 
sheave-holes of the blocks, to the inspiriting 
chorus, 
**O, sheet him home, heigh ho! cheerly, man, 
Pull with a will, heighho, cheerly, man!” 

and the ropes and blocks crack and creak with 
the strain, while every now and then the men slip 
backwards and slide to the deck, still retaining 
their hold of the “fall” and laughing good-hu- 
moredly at their mischance, when a cry is heard 
from aloft which strikes terror into every heart. 

“ Teebergs close aboard to leeward !” 

“ Down with the helm, hard down !” cries the 
captain, himself seizing hold of the spokes of the 
wheel and assisting the helmsman with all his 
strength, when again comes that terrible ery from 
aloft : 

“Teebergs to windward. Hummocks ahead! 
We are right in the midst of them !” 

Another moment serves to lift the curtain of 
mist, and a terrific sight presents itself to the 
hapless gazers, who hold their breath with hor- 
ror. The gale is still blowing lustily and the sea 
is violently lashed by the wind, until it seethes 
and foams like a boiling cauldron. It dashes 
madly against the black, cavernous base of an 
iceberg, which towers aloft far above the tall 
masts of the ship, the upper portion overhanging 
and glittering with all the colors of the prism. It 
is not half a furlong distant, while still closer to 
windward another iceberg of larger proportions 
is bearing down upon the ship as if bent upon 
her destruction. Ahead, not a quarter of a mile 
distant, rises a range of “hummocks,” or rocks 
just rising above the water’s edge and covered 
with snow. One glance is sufficient to show that 
escape is hopeless. One moment each man 
gazes into the face of his fellow, his face and lips 
pale with terror, speechless, motionless, paralyzed 
with fear. Then is heard the stentorian voice cf 
the captain : 

“ Clear away the long-boat. Quick, my lads, 
It is our only chance! God help us! We are 
drifting dead upon the iceberg. Cut away, my 
lads. Knives and axes. This is no time to 
stand upon ceremony. O, God! my _ gallant 
ship. Must she founder, at last ?” 

But now a more terrible thought takes posses- 
sion of him. ‘“ My wife and child!” he shrieks 
aloud, with a voice that is scarcely human in its 
anguish, as he dashes into the cabin, and snatches 
the loved ones, still sleeping, unconscious of 
peril, from the stateroom, and rushes with them 
upon deck. 

Even during the period of his brief absence, 
the vessel has approached fearfully near the lee 
iceberg, while that to windward is closing in 
upon her as if to crush her to atoms. The long- 
boat has been cut adrift, and by dint of almost 
superhuman exertions, has been placed ready for 
launching when the dread moment shall arrive, 
and a small cask of water and a few bags of 
bread have been put on board. Another minute 
of dreadful, speechless suspense. The agony of 
a life-time concentrated into one brief minute’s 
duration. Jessie clasps her child to her bosom 
and clings, pale and speechless with terror, to her 
husband, who clasps her with one hand, while 
with the other he clings to a shroud. Then 
comes a crash, louder and more fearful than 
thunder; the iceberg seems to echo in mockery 
the sound of the cracking timbers, the moaning, 
shrieking noise as if the vessel were imbued with 
life and were lamenting her fate. Every one is 
thrown to the deck. There comes a rebound, 
and then a second crash and a moan and shriek, 
heard amidst the crash, as of human agony in its 
extremity. ‘The masts totter and fall, the seams 
of the deck open, again the vessel rebounds and 
again strikes the rock of ice, and the gallant ship 
is a wreck—a mass of mere broken timbers. 

The long-boat is launched from the gangway- 
Thank God, the water between the icebergs i 
smooth and the wind is unfelt, but the cold isin- 
tense, almost unendurable. ‘Lhe only chance is 
to reach the hummocks with the boat and there 
await the chance appearance of some sister whale- 
ship, whose crew may perceive them and come 
to their assistan.e. With great difficulty and 
danger the long-boat is loaded, but it will not 
hold all. ‘The gunwales are already level with 
the water’s edge, and the captain, his wife and 
child and three seamen, among them John Pot 
ter, are stillon the wreck. The jolly-boat for- 
tunately has escaped injury and is launched, 
into this step the remainder of the hapless being* 
They pull ahead and clear the icebergs, which 
seemed to be possessed with life, and to be com 
sciously and maliciously engaged in crashing 
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every semblance of shape out of the vessel, which 
still floats, buoyed up by the blubber in the 
hold. ‘“ Away for the hummocks; pull with a 
will!” Alas! the boats are entangled amidst 
huge masses of field ice, which impede the prog- 
ress. One of these huge masses strikes the jolly- 
boat and crushes in the side. The boat fills and 
all on board must perish unless the already over- 
crowded long-boat can receive them. The cask 
of water is thrown out and there may be room. 
The boat is pulled alongside a piece of ice, upon 
which the crew of the sunken jolly-boat have 
sprung. One by one they step cautiously on 
board the overloaded boat. The captain, with 
his child in his arms, remains on the ice to the 
last. Then he endeavors to hand the infant to 
one of the crew that the man may pass it to its 
mother, who holds up bravely amidst this scene 
ot horror. 

The boat yaws off and the captain springs into 
the water with the child, the seamen waiting to 
eatch his hand and haul him into the boat, but 
in springing he strikes his head against the gun- 
wale and stuns himself. He is quickly hauled 
on board, but the child has slipped trom his 
arms and is floating on the surface of the icy sea. 
For a few moments the infant remains unseen by 
the crew, who are busy with their unconscious 
captain, but a shriek from the mother and a wild 
attempt to throw herself into the water and save 
the child, informs them of the poor babe’s fate. 
Two sailors hold down the frantic woman, who 
pierces the air with her shricks. 

“Tt isno use,” says the steersman, shaking 
his head. ‘The poor babe must go. If werun 
the boat among that ice we shall all be lost. 
Hold down the lady, boys, don’t let her jump 
overboard. The cold ’ll soon kill the poor 
child.” 

The captain is still senseless. 
child!” shrieks the mother. 
Where is my husband ? 
Brutes! Are you men? Cowards! Will you 
let my babe drown before my eyes? O, my God, 
my God! John Potter, you loved the child. Are 
you too cowardly to try to save her ?” 

The infant had been a pet of the sailor thus 
appealed to by name. It had been his delight, 
in his hours of leisure, to nurse it and to teach it 
to lisp its infantile sentences. The honest fel- 
low’s lips worked and twitched nervously. The 
attempt would be perilous, hopeless, almost cer- 
tain death, but his eye had caught the imploring 
glance of the bereaved fnother, and he could not 
resist the mute agony of that appeal to his 
manhood. 

“Twilltry, marm!” said he. “ If Ican’t save 
the little one, I'll die with her. Give my love to 
Alice, marm, and to mother, and bid the captain, 
if he comes to hisself, to tell the owners as John 
Potter died doing his duty to the last !”’ 

Even as he spoke, he cast himself overboard, 
scrambling over the field-ice, often breaking 
through and disappearing and rising again, still 
clambering and wading forward until he reached 
the open water where the infant lay floating, 
buoyed up by her clothing. He swam to her, and 
reaching her, seized her clothing between his 
teeth. The crew rested on their uscless oars, 
watching his progress with intense, speechless 
anxiety. He swam back to the broken field-ice, 
slowly, painfully, for his limbs were stiffening 
with the cold, his clothes heavy with their sheath- 
ing of ice. Again scrambling over the detached 
masses of broken field-ice, he at length reached 
the boat’s side. The infant was lifted on board 
by one of the sailors and placed, almost frozen to 
death, in its mother’s arms. Meanwhile, two 
others caught hold of John Potter and were 
striving to drag him on board, when an immense 
field of ice struck the boat with such force as to 
loose their hold. John Potter must have sunk 
had he not had just strength enough left to creep 
upon one of the broken pieces of ice. 

The boat was, as we have observed, surround- 
ed with large masses of field ice, which rendered 
the oars useless. She drifted within the mass, 
away from the detached piece on which stood 
the intrepid sailor. Vain were all their efforts 
to approach him. The icebergs in the Aretic 
Sea create artificial currents, which often run in 
contrary directions. Such was the case now. 
The piece on which John Potter stood was borne 
away from the mass amidst which the boat was 
entangled. Captain Dobson regained his con- 
sciousness, and filled with gratitude, urged his 
crew to the utmost, who, indeed, needed no urg- 
ing to use every endeavor to save their shipmate 
from a death which appeared inevitable, but 
which was horrible to think of. All was in vain. 


“Save my 
“Let me go. 
I.ect me go, I say. 


The day passed away. Night came on and they 
were still increasing their distance from the hap- 
less seaman, who, in that northern midnight twi- 
light, could be distinetly seen, his dark form 
sharply defined against the now bright, clear hori- 
zon, pacing to and fro on his narrow floating 
prison, to keep himself from sleeping and freez- 
ing to death. All through the night he was vis- 
ible to the horror-stricken occupants of the boat, 
who torgot their own danger and misery in the 
contemplation of his more dreadful fate. Before 
noon the next day, he could no longer be seen. 
All supposed he had become exhausted, had 
sunk down, slept and died. They hoped so. 
It were better thus than the slow starvation which 
probably awaited themselves. Happily, how- 
ever, they were seen by a whaler the next day, 
taken on board and carried safely to Hull. 
Many were severely frost-biiten, but all were 
saved of that unfortunate crew—all, even to the 
babe, except John Potter. It was sad news to 
convey to Dame Potter and poor, pretty, expec- 
tant Alice. The son and the lover was dead, 
and had died such a death ! 

Deeply, bitterly they mourned over his un- 
timely fate. Every inhabitant of Hall lamented 
the fate of the brave sailor who had perished in 
the act of doing a gallant and noble deed, and all 
pitied the poor mother and the betrothed maiden. 
The owners of the vessel paid John’s wages to 
his mother and sent her a gratuity besides, and 
many gentlemen and ladies sent her and Alice 
sams of money, among the rest, Queen Victoria 
sent ten pounds to the widow and the like sum 
to Alice. The money was useful and was thank- 
fully received, but it could not bring back the 
dead, nor efface his memory from the hearts of 
the mourners. 


The following spring Captain Dobson sailed 
in another vessel, the Laurel, to the same cruis- 
ing ground. This time he was more fortunate ; 
his old luck returned. He obtained a full ship 
and sailed again for Hull. While passing near 
the spot where he had been wrecked the previous 
year, his attention was attracted to a strange ap- 
pearance in the sky, like the gigantic figure of a 
man standing ona mound. It was calm at the 
time, the ship was lying motionless, and it was 
near midnight, when the sun dips its edge in the 
horizon to rise again without entirely disappear- 
ing for months. The seamen were superstitious 
and fancied that the apparition boded some evil, 
but the captain, who was a man of some edu- 
cation, knew that the refraction of the sun’s rays 
in these high latitudes often caused strange sights 
to be seen in the sky. It might be the figure of 
some lonely, shipwrecked mariner, looking out 
from his island prison into the bleak horizon, in 
hopes of seeing and attracting the notice of some 
passing vessel. Ie resolved to cruise about the 
spot for a day or two, in order, if such proved to 
be the case, to save the unfortunate man. True 
there was no land in sight, but there was a group 
of small rocky islands laid down in the chart not 
very fur distant, and he resolved to sail past 
them. The calm continued, and the next night 
at the same hour, the apparition re-appeared. 
The captain was more firmly set in his resolve, 
and when at length a breeze sprung up, he steered 
his course for this group of islands. Towards 
the midnight hour of the following day he sighted 
the rocky group, and a few minutes after he was 
gratified with the vision of a human being, who, 
it appeared, had clambered upon a hummock and 
was gazing at the ses. 

A boat was immediately lowered and pulled to 
the rock, which was the largest of tha group. 
The figure waved its arms as the boat drew near. 
The captain landed with two of his men and met 
the figure half way between the hammock and 
the boat. What was Captain Dobson’s delight 
and astonishment to recognize in the stranger, 
John Potter, the harpooner of the Stornaway, of 
the late unlucky voyage—the saviour of his child ! 
John Potter, thin, pale, haggard, and pre- 
maturely old and gray, but John Potter, still ! 

The meeting was a joyful one on both sides. 
John told his story; he had drifted on his ice- 
boat to the shore, which be reached in a state of 
complete exhaustion, but to his glad surprise he 
saw, a short distance from the sea, a low hut, 
such as are placed on some parts of the Green- 
land and Spitzbergen coasts, in order to afford 
refuge to shipwrecked seamen. This one had 
evidently been constructed by the Russian gov- 
ernment, and it was abundantly supplied with 
sheep-skins and also with food, coarse, but suffi- 
cient, if used with economy, to keep him from 
starving for several months. In that lonely, 


underground hut, on that solitary, sea-washed 
rock, John Potter had spent the long, dark night 
of winter without a living companion, for even 
the seal and sea-fowl had departed for their 
winter hiding places. There, from Octcber until 
October again, twelve monihs, six of them spent 
amid utter darkness, he had lived his solitary, 
hermit life, hoping on, hoping ever, until winter 
again drew near, and no ship came in sight. 
Day after day, night after night, during the sum- 
mer, he had stood for hours together on the 
hummock gazing into the horizon in vain, until 
this day. The ship had come just in time; for a 
month past he had lived on half a biscuit a day, 
and that morning he had consumed the last 
mouthful of food that had been left. 

He was taken on board the ship and cared for, 
but the vessel reached Hull before he was per- 
fectly restored. ‘Therea joyful reception awaited 


him. The glad tidings flew through the 
town. The church-bells rung merry peals, and 


acrowd of inhabitants, mad with delight, car- 
ried him home to the abode of his mother and 
of Alice Watson, who soon after her lover’s re- 
turn, became Alice Potter. The mother and the 
maiden received him as one who had risen from 
the grave. The Royal Humane Society testified 
its recognition of the generous and noble deed he 
had done by sending him the gold medal, and he 
received various testimonials from the town of 
Hulland from other towns and cities. 

But his long abode in the night of the Arctic 
regions, in solitude and semi starvation, had in- 
jured his constitution, and he sunk into a con- 
sumption and died in less than two years after 
his glad return. A tombstone was erected to his 
memory by the townspeople, and in the church- 
yard of Hull it may still be seen*—a brief in- 
scription informing the reader that he who lies 
beneath lost his life by exposure to the rigors of 
an Arctic winter, having been carried on the ice 
to a rocky island while risking his life to save 
that of a child, the daughter of the commander of 
the vessel, and this is all. John Potter is forgot- 
ten by all, save a few of his townsmen and she 
who was for a brief period his loving wife. His 
mother died shortly after the death of her son, 
and lies near him in the churchyard. Had John 
Potter been born and bred in a loftier sphere of 
life, or had he been placed by fortune in a_posi- 
tion to display the deeds of heroism of which his 
soul was capable, to an admiring world, he would 
have been enrolled among the world’s heroes. 
As it was, he was one of the “ mute, inglorious,” 
whose heroism is known only to a few, and is 
only a village wonder. 

Such is the moral of our tale. 


* The reader will please bear in mind that we are re- 
lating a true story and no fictitious tale. 


A SELF-MADE MAN. 


Captain Hudson, of the Niagara, was once, 
says the Jamaica Long Island Farmer, a baker 
boy in Brooklyn. One day he chanced to be in 
the navy yard at Brooklyn, and the thought 
struck him that he would like to enter the navy. 
So, going to the proper officer, he applied for 
admission. The novelty of seeing a lad alone, 
boldly asking for a place so often secured by po- 
or by the entreaties of influen- 
tial friends, attracted at once the attention of the 
officer, and he inquired, “‘ What can you do?’ 
The reply was prompt and decisive :— Any- 
thing that another boy can.” He was told to 
call again, and a few days passed, and the place 
was given to the enterprising lad. Scarcety in 
his new position, he began to show marks of 
genius and aptitude which outdid his associates, 
and step by step the baker’s boy rose to influence 
and rank, and to-day he stands among the high- 
est in rank and most influential in power of the 
great ones who compose the United States navy. 
Such, in brief, is the career of William N. Hud- 
son, commander of the United States steamer 
Niagara. 


MARRIAGE, 


Jacobus de Voragine, in twelve arguments, 
pathetic, succinct, and elegant, has declared the 
benefits-of marriage. They are these: 1. Hast 
thou means ? Thou hast one to keep and increase 
them. 2. Hast thou none? ‘Thou hast one to 
help thee to get some. 
ty? She doubles it. 4. Art thou in adversity ? 
She will comfort, assist, and bear thee up. 5. 
Art thou at home? She will drive away melan- 
choly. 6. Art thou abroad? She prays for 
thee, wishes thee at home, welcomes thee with 
joy. 7. Nothing is delightsome at home. No 
society is equal to marriage. 8. The bond of 
conjugal love is adamantine. 9. Kindred in- 
crease, parents double, brothers, sisters, families, 
nephews. 10. Thou art a father by a legal and 
happy issue. 11. Barren matrimony is cursed 
by Moses. How much more a single life. 12. 
If nature escape not punishment, they shall not 
avoid it, as he sung it, that without marriage, 

** Earth, air, sea. land, full soon shall come to nought, 

The world itself would be to ruin brought.” 


3. Art thou in prosperi-* 


THE SOIL BREATHES. 


Certainly it does, just as truly as youdo. A 
few years since, it one asserted that trees had 
lungs and breathed, he would have been held to 
an argument to prove it ; just a fev years earlier 
nobody would have believed that a fish’s gills, 
and the leaves of a tree, and the lungs of a beast, 
all performed the same office, that of rating the 
blood or sap. The soil breathes. How does it 
breathe? Its circulating fluid, the blood of the 
soil, is water; this comes to it from the air, and 
is already wrated. True, but this soon loses its 
gases by contact with the soil, just as the arterial 
blood fresh from the lungs, loses its oxygen when 
passing its circuit in all parts of the body. The 
blood comes back to the lungs for more oxygen, 
but the blood of the soil cannot do this, so we 
must let the air in, to come in contact with it. 
We cannot here explain the working of the air 
in the soil, but would thus briefly enforce the 
necessity of stirring the soil during droughts as 
deeply as practicable, not to interfere with the 
roots of growing plants, and those of previous 
culture, so that a deep light soil shall invite a 
free circulation of air beneath the surface. Hot 
air, the moment it presses beneath the surface, 
becomes very’ moist, from the water which it 
originally contained, and it deposits it, thus not 
only xrating the soil, but adding to its moisture. 
Cold air can hold but little moisture, but hot air 
dissolves an immense quantity, which it depos 
its when it cools, or on cool surfaces. Who has 
not noticed of a winter’s day, a locomotive leav- 
ing behind it a snowy cloud of vapor, like a 
comet’s tail, often floating for minutes afier the 
train has pessed ! Think of this, and watch the 
steam car on a day like those of midsummer, the 
hot breath just as full of water as in winter, is 
puffed out into the eye of the sun, and not steam 
enough shows to make a shadow—it is so 
quickly absorbed by the air.—Z/omestead. - 
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TWO GENEROUS SOULS, 

Micajah Harriss was an active soldier of the 
Revolution, and became captain. He and his 
wife’s brother, James Sheppard, were taken pris- 
oners by a tory scout, and conveyed to some 
halting-place on King’s or Indian Creek, wi.er2 
it was proposed to put them to death. When 
the halt was ordered, one of the tories proposed 
to another to shoot them. He offered the un- 
welcome office to another, and he to another, till 
the whole scout had declined the bloody work. 
They then told the prisoners, if either would 
shoot the other, he should be discharged. They 
indignantly rejected the proposition. Sheppard 
then said to their captors that, if one life would 
satisfy them, he was single. His brother in-law 
was a married man, and had one or two chil- 
dren. He asked, therefore, to be the victim. 
Harriss would not accept this generous sacrifice, 
but said, with manly courage: “If one has to 
die, let us both die together.” The tories, struck 
by the self-sacrificing spirit of their prisoners, 
discharged them both on parole. They could 
not, however, give up their plunder; so they 
seized Captain Harriss’s fine horse, which he 
rode, and sent him home on foot.—Fucts of the 
Revolution. 
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CAUSES OF CHAIN LIGHTNING, 


In a paper recently communicated to the Royal 
Society, Mr. Grove stated, and proved by exper- 
iment, that the effects of rarefaction upon frases, 
either produced by the air pumps or by heat, tend 
to render discharges of electricity more facile, 
and to enable them to pass across much larger 
spaces than would otherwise be the case. So 
strikingly was this evidenced with flame, that 
when the flame of a spirit lamp was held near 
one of the terminal points of a coal apparatus, 
the terminals being separated to a distance far 
beyond that at which the spark would pass in 
cold air, the spark darted to and along the mar- 
gin of the flame, and could be curved or twisted 
about in any direction, at the will of the experi- 
menter, giving a perfect illustration of the crook- 
ed form of lightning, and ot the probable reason 
why it does not pass in straight lines—the tem- 
perature of the air being different at different 
points in its passage, and much of this variation 
of temperature being, in all probability, oc- 
easioned by the mechanical effects of the dis- 
charge itseif upon the air. The experiment is 
one which may be easily tried. 


MAZZINIL 


Mazzini, says a Paris correspondent, has made 
a recent tour into Italy, and the following anec- 
dote relates to the trip:—When he goes into 
Switzerland, Mazzini generally passes through 
the canton of Ticino. Now the Swiss there 
dislike these excursions, and the authorities 
have given the strictest instructions to arrest the 
dictator whenever he can be recognized. In ad- 
dition to a warning of his coming, the Swiss 
gendarmerie had received notice that Mazzini 
always travels with two passports. He then 
presented himself perfectly disguised at Coppet 
or at Versoix—I am not quite certain which. 
The gendarme who examined the passport and 
compared notes as to the description he had re- 
ceived, entertained some suspicions, and, turning 
to Mazzini, he said, “this passport is all right ; 
but the second one, show me that.” ‘“ A second 
passport! What second passport? I’ve only 
one.” “QO, if you've only one, you can pass ; it 
isn’t you I'm looking for.” It was thus, through 
the wondrous intelligence of a gendarme, that 
Mazzini was able to go through Switzerland. 


False delicacy is affectation, not politeness. 
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VIEW OF THE NEW TOWN OF BELMONT. 

The accompanying view of the new town of 
Belmont, Mass., was drawn expressly for the 
Pictorial by Mr. Homer, and is taken from a 
point to the eastward of the town, the spectator 
being supposed to be looking westward. It rep- 
resents the sweep of Wellington Hill, with its 
terraces, elegant private residences, trees and 
gardens, forming altogether a beautiful and at- 
tractive scene. Belmont post-office is about six 
miles from Boston, on the Fitchburg Railroad, 
and the scenery at that point has long been cele- 
brated for its romantic beauty. In natural at- 
tractions it is unequalled by any spot in the vi- 
cinity of Boston, and it has been built up and 


THE NEW TOWN OF BELMONT, MASSACHUSETTS. 


that of John P. Cushing, embraced within the 
new town, being valued at $500,000. Belmont 
embraces the settlement of Waverley, seven miles 
from Boston by Fitchburg Railroad. Belmont 
has now entered into the fraternity of towns with 
a fair start, and we look to see it increase with a 
rapidity proportioned to its attractions and 
advantages. 


CHARLES RIVER BRIDGE. 

The view of Charles River Bridge from 
Charlestown, published on the next page, was 
drawn expressly for us by Mr. Alfred Waud, and 
is what all local views should be, an accurate 
and detailed representation, without embellish- 


laid out with great taste. The present legislature, | ment or obscurity. The spectator is supposed to 


as all our local readers are aware, passed a bill 
incorporating the new town of Belmont, an 
event which was celebrated by the inhabitants, 
on its consummation, by salvos of cannon, dis- 
plays of fireworks, and all manner of rejoicing. 
It is the 333d town incorporated in the Common- 
wealth. It is composed of portions of Water- 
town, West Cambridge and Waltham, taking 
1446 acres from the first, 1523 acres from the 
second, and 428 acres from the last, giving it an 
area of more than five miles. The number of 
inhabitants is 1174, of whom less than 200 are 
voters. It is said that in proportion to its size it 
is the richest town in the State; one estate, 


be on the Charlestown side of the river, looking 
towards Boston. The long line of the bridge 
with its draw, is accurately depicted. Near its ter- 
mination are seen the tall chimney and massive 
buildings of the gas company’s works, and in 
the distance the graceful spire of Christ Church, 
historically renowned, and the more modern 
spire of the Gothic Church in Hanover Street. 
Boston has so long enjoyed every facility of com- 
munication with the surrounding cities and 
towns,that we cannot realize its condition of isola- 
tion in its peninsular state, when the citizen was 
compelled to make a long journey to get out of 
town with a carriage, and when sail or row-boats 
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afforded the only means of reaching the opposite 
shores. The bridging of the Charles River was 
therefore an immense step in the march of im- 
provement; the first steps towards it created al- 
most as much excitement in the good old town 
as the laying of the Atlantic telegraph. In the 
ante-bridge days, when Boston rather vegetated, 
and there were large gardens throughout the 
place, and cows pastured on the Common, it bet- 
ter deserved the patronizing name of “ village,” 
which our New York friends bestow on it, than 
now, when the peninsula is crowded with dwel- 
lings and stores, is expanding wherever land can 
be obtained or made, and where bridges, horse 
and steam railroads and steam ferries radiate in 
every direction, and afford every element of vig- 
orous growth. No city of the East has under- 
gone more changes than Boston, and when it is 
finished it will certainly be a magnificent city. 


SKETCHES IN CHARLESTON, 8. C. 

The two pictures illustrating noted buildings 
in Charleston, S. C., were drawn expressly for 
us by Mr. Kilburn on the spot. The two struc- 
tures are in the fact, as well as in the representa- 
tion, near neighbors. They are both located on 
Meeting Street, one of the principal thorough- 
fares ot the city of Charleston. The purposes 
of the two buildings are as diverse as possible, 
yet closely connected, one entirely devoted to 


mental, the other to wpwen food. The market, 
which stands upon the easterly side of Meeting 
Strect, is but partially seen in our view, the main 
building alone being shown, the other buildings 
connected with it extending back to the water. 
The different departments are devoted to beef, 
vegetables, fruit and fish, and are separate and 
commodious. The main building is of stone, 
and was erected in 1841. The front is adorned 
with very elaborate iron railings and lantern 
posts. Elaborate iron work, in the way of rail- 
ings, fences and gateways, is a peculiarity a 
stranger notices in Charleston, and in many in- 
stances they have a very graceful and picturesque 
effect. {nthe earlier portions of the day the 
market has a very busy appearance, the commo- 
dious street, on either side, being crowded with 
human beings, beasts and birds. To a stranger 
from the North particularly, the birds are not the 
least interesting, they being buzzards, the self-ap- 
pointed scavengers of warm climates. They are 
nearly as large as a turkey, and are tame, famil- 
iar and grotesque to the last degree. ‘They sur- 
round the market (particularly at the closing in 
the afternoon, when everything not sold must be 
cleared out), hopping and skipping in the street 
and on the sidewalks in a manner peculiarly their 
own, or roosting on all the eaves and chimney- 
tops when they have gorged themselves, or there 
is nothing more for them to eat.. They are looked 
upon by the inhabitants as a ne- 
cessary evil, and are protected by 
law. On the opposite side of 
the street, a little to the south of 
the market, is the New or 
Charleston Theatre. It is, as 
our view shows, simple and un- 
pretending in its appearance, but 
quite commodious, and well 
adapted to theatrical purposes. 
Meeting Street presents man 
other fine public and private ed- 
ifices, interspersed among many 
buildings of early date, » few of 
which are seen on the left of 
the theatre. Meeting and King 
are both fine streets—the longest 
in the city running from the 
South Battery, north and north- 
westerly through the entire 
length of the city. 


CASH SYSTEM IN FRANCE. 
A Glasgow commercial circu- 
lar ascribes the comparative se- 
curity of French commerce—a 
fact which has not attracted the 
attention it deserves, either in 
Great Britain or this country— 
to the modified nature of its 
credits. In France, trade ap- 
proaches far nearer a cash busi- 
ness than it does either in Eng- 
land or the United States ; hence, 
as an illustration, the panic of 
1857 was comparatively nothin 
in France; and, as a gene 
thing, trade is always more even 
in France than it is in countries, 
where credit is largely extended. 
The circular remarks, that but 
for an abuse of banking, the 
merchants could not give the ex- 
tensive lines of credit which 
they now do. 
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THE GORILLA, 

At the London Royal Insti- 
tute, recently, Professor Owen 
delivered a lecture to a crowded 
audience on the Gorilla, the re- 
cently discovered animal of Cen- 
tral Africa, which bears theo 
nearest resemblance to man of 
any of the monkey tribe that has 
hitherto been discovered, not ex- 
cepting the chimpanzee. The 
first traces of this creature was 
made known in England in 1847, 
and from the bones and sketches 
of it which Professor Owen re- 
ceived from missionaries, he in- 
ferred that the Gorilla was one 
of the most highly-developed 
species of the monkey group. 
In August last, a ot 
the Gorilla, preserved in spirits, 
was received at the British Mu- 
seum, and a well executed draw- 
ing of it, by Mr. Wolff, was 
exhibited. rofessor Owen first 
pointed out the anatomical char- 
acteristics of the Gorilla, which 
distinguished it from other spe- 
cies of monkeys, and he after- 
wards mentioned such particulars 
of its habits as he has collected 
from those who have visited that 

rt of Africa where it is found. 

he points in which it approaches 
nearer to man than any other 
quadrumanous animal, are the 
shorter arm —particularly the 
shortness of the humerus com- 
pared with the fore-arm, a longer 
development of the great toe, a 
projecting nose bone, and the ar- 
rangement of the bones of the 
feet to enable the creature to 
stand more erect. The drawing 
of the Gorilla, from the speci- 
men in the British Museum, 
though only two-thirds grown, 
represented a most formidable animal, and, com- 
pared with the skeleton of the full grown speci- 
men, the skeleton of a man seemed very slim and 
delicate. Not only are the bones and muscles 
calculated to give great strength, but the large 
capacity of the chest indicated the powerful en- 
ergy with which they were stimulated. 
he part of Africa where the Gorilla is found 
lies from the equator to 20 S., on the western 
portion, in a hilly country abounding in palm 
trees and luxuriant vegetation. Its food consists 
of fruits and vegetables, and its habitation is the 
woods, where it constructs nests of the inter- 
twined boughs, perched at heights varying from 
12 feet to 50. It avoids the presence of the ne- 
groes, and is but seldom seen, but it is known to 
them as “the stupid old man.” The want of in- 
telligence that has induced the negroes to give it 
that name, is shown by its carrying away fruits 
and sugar canes singly, instead of tying them to- 
gether and carrying several off at the same time. 
It is in thus returning to take away its provender 
into the woods piecemeal that the negroes take 
the opportunity of waiting for and shooting it. 
The Gorilla is a formidable enemy to encounter, 
and in case the gun miss its mark, or only maim 
the animal, the negro is quickly overtaken and 
killed, or dreadfull maengled by the canine teeth 
of the creature. Sometimes when a negro is 
passing unawares under a tree in which a Gorilla 
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is seated, it will reach down its arm and snatch 
the man up by the throat and hold him till he is 
strangled. The elephant is an object of its at- 
tack, as they both live on the same food, and, 
holding on to a high branch with its hind feet, it 
will stoop down and strike the elephant with a 
club. The Gorilla exhibits a strong attachment 
to its young, as an instance of which it was men- 
tioned that a female and her two young ones 
having been seen in a tree, she snatched up one 
and ran with it into the woods, and then return- 
ed to fetch the other. Her retreat had in the 
meantime been cut off, and when the gun was 
levelled at her, she waved her arm as if to be- 
seech for mercy. But it was in vain; for a bul- 
let was sent through her heart, and the young 
one was wounded and captured. The Gorilla is 
sometimes seen walking erect, with its arms be- 
hind its neck; its usual mode of progression, 
however, is on all-fours. Professor Owen men- 
tioned several other points in the habits of the 
animal, as well as in its osteology, to show 
its nearer approach to man than any other ani- 
mals of the tribe; and he concluded by alluding 
to the fossil remains of quadrumanes, to show 
that the Gorilla, like man, had not existed till 
the earth had attained its present condition. 


It is often in small matters that the strongest 
feelings are most strikingly displayed. 
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MARKET, CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
BERMUDAN CEDARS, 

The beauty of the ’Mudian scenery is greatly 
enhanced by the cedar trees; as without them 
the Bermudas would present but a desert appear- 
ance, for it appears to be the only tree that can 
withstand the fury of the elements which, at par- 
ticular seasons of the year, wage war upon these 
islands. It affords great protection to the agri- 
culturist, and stems the fury of the gale from his 
crops ; it is of such great assistance in the prop- 
er tillage of the land, that the local government 
have, at various times, passed acts for the better 
protection of the tree from destruction. Much 
of the household furniture is manufactured from 
this wood, and room doors look extremely hand- 
some when made of the knotted portion of the 


old cedars, and varnished. The beams of the | 


houses, window frames—indeed, we may say 
that nearly all the wood required for building or 
house purposes, is cedar. Then, again, the far- 
famed ’Mudian boats are built of this wood, and 
not boats alone, but vessels of large tonnage 
are now and then, at intervals, launched in the 
islands. Some small vessels of war have at dif- 
ferent times been built also; one, named The 
Bermuda, was launched in Harrington Sound 
some few years back, but she was the last man- 
of-war built of this wood, as it was found not to 
answer well for vessels of that class. In shel- 
tered situations the cedar attains a goodly size, 
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and there are yet remaining a few specimens of 
large dimensions and supposed great age. There 
is one situated in the old churchyard of Smith’s 
parish, which, from appearance, numbers many 
winters ; it is put to an useful and decidedly orna- 
mental purpose, for up in its aged and time-worn 
branches is placed the church bell. _ Devonshire 
church owns a similar structure. The wood of 
the cedar is also used for fuel, and, to a stranger, 
the peculiar and delightful perfume emitted | 
while the wood is burning, is novel and pleasing. 
Perhaps we may here be permitted to venture an 
opinion, that the immense number of cedar trees 
add greatly to the heat of the clime, which, in 
the months of July, August and September, is 
generally intense. To judge of the heat thrown 
out by one of these trees, a person need only 
stand a few minutes under its shade, when its in- 
fluence will immediately be perceived. Many of 
the cedars growing close upon the shore, and ex- 
posed to the influence of the heavy gales, have 
a stunted appearance, the trunks and branches 
twisted into curious shapes, and their roots bare 
and exposed. In olden times the native “ squires” 
of Bermuda calculated their wealth by the num- 
ber and growth of the cedars upon their estates ; 
and tradition has it, that the fair "Mudian damsel 
who possessed a right and title to a thousand 
goodly cedars, was in a certain way of possessing 
a husband, if so inclined.—Bermudan Naturalist. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

** TIark,” York, N. Y¥.—1. A matter of taste; but per- 
haps Edward Everett and Kufus Choate are equally 
great in oratory, though differing in style. We doubt 
whether any European orator within the last quarter 
of a century has equalled either of them. 2. The 
price for binding is $1. 

Pur —1. The change of color in the chameleon is only 
produced when the animal is highly irritated or ex- 
cited. 2. A cohort was a tenth part of a Roman legion. 

“OLp Frienp.”—S. H. is now established in St. Louis, 
Mo. He would be glad to hear from you. 

M. R., Buffalo, N. ¥.—We are happy to inform you that 
art matters look very encouraging in this city. Good 
pictures are readily disposed of. The artists’ recep- 
tions had an excellent effect on the community, and 
have produced fortunate results both here and in New 

York 


York. 

C. C.—We have an impression that we have answered 
your query before, in reply to another correspondent, 
but may be mistaken. 

ConsTanTiA.—The Thugs are an crganized society in Tn- 
dia of robbers and murderers. They enter into a com- 
pact to hold themselves bound to assist, day or night, 
in any coaspiracy which has plunder for its object, or 
murder is necessary. They obtain information of the 
intended journeys of persons on business, and likely 
to have money or valuables with them, and take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity which cunning can de- 
vise to commit the most atrocious crimes. 

A. A.—For cleaning alabaster there is nothing better 
than soap and water. Stains may be removed by wash- 
ing with soap and water, then whitewashing the stained 
part, letting it stand some hours, then rinsing off the 
whitewash. and rubbing the part stained. 

Hypropatuist.—The celebrated Harvey is entitled to 
some respect from the disciples of Priessnitz We are 
told that when he was attacked with a fit of that most 
painful disorder, the gout, he would sit with his legs 
in a pail of water,even in the most frosty weather, 
until the pain from the cold was as severe as that from 
the malady, and then repair to a warm room, when the 
disorder was found to be cured. There is no doubt of 
the value of cold water in fevers, but we must bear in 
mind the old proverb that ‘* circumstances alter cases.” 

Mrs F. M.—Some twining plants turn from right to left, 
and others from left to right. For instance, the con- 
volvulus and the passion-flower turn from right to 
left; the honeysuckle and the hop from left to right. 
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It should be known to every family in the 


United States, that for one dollar, sent to our ad- 
dress, a first class, elegantly illustrated, and en- 
tirely original Magazine may be had for a whole 


year. It is beautifully printed on clear, white 


paper, with new type, and each number contains 
over one hundred pages of reading matter and 
illustrations, making twelve hundred pages a 
Post- 


age eighteen cents a year. By far the cheapest 


publication in the world ! 
AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 

There is a sentiment among men which regards 
the present as the connecting link between the 
past and the future, and inspires us to aid those 
who are to come after us in interpreting the mis- 
ty record of those who have gone before. This 
sentiment is peculiar to no era, and is not the 
child of system. It is the offspring of humanity, 
alike clamorous with the greeds of necessity, 
and hopeful with the yearnings of immortality. 
We look upon the ancient sculptured caves of 
India, and the semi-antique monuments of 
Egypt, and mourn the narrow policy of our race, 
which could not span the tribal influence of their 
day, with the soul-inspiring idea of an immortal 
record. Yet the sentiment of condemnation for 
the remissness of the ancients, should be the 
monitor to present duty. While we censure the 
short-comings of those who have gone before us 
on the earth, let us not forget that the record 
of our time is to constitute the bridge over which 
our successors are to travel in their search for 
knowledge of our predecessors. In this view of 
the subject, everything now extant which exhib- 
its traces of the early inhabitants of this conti- 
nent, should be faithfully explored and chronicled 
by the men of the present age, for the benefit of 
succeeding generations. An idle curiosity may 
bo gratified by simply gazing upon the decaying 
relics of the past; but a just sense of responsi- 
bility to posterity will prompt us to place upon 
the record a clear description of those relics, that 
their testimony may be read in after ages, when 
the destroying hand of time has entirely obliter- 
ated them. These remarks are suggested by a 
discovery of ancient hieroglyphic writing, which 
has lately been made in Jersey county, Illinois. 
This writing appears upgn the rocky face of a 
high bluff, near the mouth of the Piasa River, 
the figures being painted on the soomth surface 
of the rock, in a cavernous cleft, which is shel- 


tered by an overhanging cliff. The picture rec- 
ord is executed in a horizontal line, from east to 
west, and at a height of fifty feet from the base 
of the cliff. The figures represent men, plants, 
and animals, and are in good preservation where 
not destroyed by the decay and falling of the 
rock. Of one of the animals only a part re- 
mains, the rest having been lost by the fracture 
of the portion of the rock upon which it was 
painted. It is impossible to judge how much of 
the record has been thus obliterated. On the 
top of the bluff, immediately over the painted 
cliff, is a stone mound, of the kind left by the 
earlier inhabitants of the continent, and beneath 
this mound was found a sarcophagus, built of 
stones, Containing a human skeleton. Mr. Wm. 
McAdam, who made these explorations and dis- 
coveries, has taken drawings of the picture-record, 
and of the mound, and secured the skull of the 
skeleton. He proposes to bring the subject 
before the St. Louis Academy of Science. 


THE HEART-BALLADS. 

In the phrase of “heart-ballads” we have 
launched upon the sea of sentiment, we are 
aware; but we have not the slightest thought to 
lead the confiding ‘“sympathet” across this 
broad ocean of human range; and least of all to 
wreck the pure, generous, ardent lover of hu- 
manity upon the dreary sands of impossible 
anticipation. No, no, dear reader; we have 
too often been stirred to the innermost depths of 
the soul by a lying clangor at the outer portals, 
and found our high anticipations subside into 
disappointment, when the bold challenger turned 
out to be a counterfeit pretender, and no true 
knight. We therefore eschew the field of senti- 
ment in what we have to say of heart-ballads, 
and confine ourselves to the prosaic path of re- 
ality. There are a few ballads in the world 
which may truly be styled “of the heart,” for 
they interpret the feelings of humanity the world 
over. Such are “ Auld Lang Syne,” “ Home, 
sweet Home,” and “ Annie Laurie.” This lat- 
ter, for blending of sound that echoes from the 
heart, and sentiment that makes unerring ap- 
peal to human nature, is pertectly unsurpassed 
in the whole range of united poetry and music. 
It was written by a lover, and a true lover at 
that, of the name of Douglas, who thus poured 
forth his feelings for the object of his devotion, 
Miss Annie Laurie, the beautiful daughter of 
a Scotch baronet. The song was composed 
more than a hundred and fifty years ago, 
and is now adopted into the musical repertoire of 
all true lovers as the fullest expression of their 
passion. 

As originally written by Douglas, the song is 
shorter, simpler, and more expressive. Modern 
emendators may indeed have given it a more 
elaborate and artistic structure, but they have not 
improved upon the touching beauty of the piece. 
The following is the original form of “ Annie 
Laurie,” as first sung by its author; who, by the 
way, did not win his charmer, she having wed 
another. 

** Maxwellton banks are bonnie, 
Where early fa’s the dew; 
Where I and Annie Laurie 
Made up the promise true; 
Made up the promise true, 
And never forget will I, 


And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
i'd lay down my head and die. 


She's baeket like a peacock, 
She's breasted like a swan; 
She's jimp about the middle, 
Iler waist you weel may span; 
Iler waist you weel may span, 
And she has a rolling eye, 
Aud for bonnie Annie Laurie 
1d lay dowa my head and die.” 


INTERNATIONAL COURTESIES, 

It is always very pleasant to see the inter- 
change of kindly courtesies between the vessels 
of the United States Navy and those of other 
countries ; for they reflect truly the generous and 
chivalrous sentiments which the nations of the 
world entertain towards each other, and which 
we especially cherish for the other powers. The 
other day we had occasion to note the generous 
act of the officers and men of the Paraguay ex- 
pedition, in making up a handsome sum for the 
relief of a French soldier who suffered by an ex- 
plosion, while his vessel was paying a salute to 
our fleet, in the harbor of Montevideo. An oc- 
currence took place in the Bay of Smyrna, last 
October, which has been the subject of official 
notice, and of hearty commendation, in a corre- 
spondence between the British ministry and our 
own government. As the U. S. ship Macedonian 
was coming out of the bay of Smyrna, she dis- 
covered the British steam sloop-of war Curacoa 


to be aground, hard and fast, and unable to get 
off. Capt. Levy of the Macedonian promptly 
tendered the services of his vessel and crew to 
extricate the British captain from his difficulty. 
The offer was accepted, as was also the aid prof- 
fered by the Turks, French and Russians, with 
their vessels. The Macedonian, in conjunction 
with the other vessels, tugged for hours to haul 
the Curacoa off; but they could not start her, 
with all their united efforts. Capt. Levy contin- 
ued his labors, even after the other assistants had 
abandoned the undertaking in depair, and parted 
several hawsers. The other crafts lightened the 
stranded vessel somewhat, by taking off her 
heavy lading, but could not move her. As a last 
resort, Capt. Levy knocked down the cabin bulk- 
heads of the Macedonian, and took a heavy 
cable from the Curacoa, through his cabin 
windows to the capstan. The other end of the 
cable was made fast to the capstan of the British 
vessel, and then “the crews of both vessels 
manned the bars, and by simultaneous action got 
her off. The successful issue of this prolonged 
labor caused a shout from both crews that made 
the welkin ring. The captain of the Curacoa 
subsequently stated these facts to his govern- 
ment, and thereupon the British secretary of 
foreign affairs, Lord Malmsbury, caused a letter 
of thanks to be communicated to Gen. Cass, our 
Secretary of State, in which the signal service 
rendered by Capt. Levy and the officers and crew 
of the Macedonian, is commended in the warm 

est terms. Secretary Toucey of the navy depart- 
ment has addressed a letter to Capt. Levy, con- 
veying to him the grateful acknowledgments of 
the British government. This occurrence, pleas- 
ing in itself, is rendered doubly so by its illustra- 
tion of the wisdom of the action of Congress, by 
which Capt. Levy was restored to the active list. 


THE MOUNT VERNON FUND. 

The secretary of the “ Mount Vernon Ladies’ 
Association of the Union” has published a re- 
port of the condition of the purchase, in the 
Mount Vernon Record, under date of March 
23d. The report expresses regret that the ap- 
peal to the people of the United States to make 
up the balance required, by contributions on the 
last birthday of Washington, did not meet with 
a full response. But yet the prospects are very 
encouraging for the early extinction of the debt 
which has been incurred by the purchase. In 
the space of four weeks the sum of sixty-two 
thousand dollars additional has been paid off; 
the greater part of the money having been re- 
ceived from recent contributions. The second 
and third instalments, due in 1860 and ’61, have 
thus been anticipated. Of the sum of $200,000 
required tor the purchase, upwards of $158,000 
has now been paid, leaving only about forty-two 
thousand dollars to complete the amount. This 
certainly looks very well indeed, for the early 
success of the undertaking, and gives much en- 
couragement that the additional sum which is 
needed to put the estate in good condition, may 
be obtained without difficulty. There are now 
thirty lady vice-regents for the States, showing 
that all the States of the Union but three are co- 
operating to some extent in this filial duty of the 
nation. The ladics may well be proud of their 
patriotic labors. 


VENERABLE BRITISH PEERS. 

The following sketch of those four noble peers, 
Lords Lyndhurst, Brougham, Lansdowne and 
Campbell is given by a London correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian :—‘ A very inter- 
esting parliamentary performance, the other 
night, was Lord Lyndhurst’s speech on the Roy- 
al Academy. Lord Lyndhurst tops even Lord 
Brougham in mental longevity. Now, I believe, 
in his eighty-eighth year, he is as lucid in state- 
ment, as clear in memory, as playful at once and 
as powerful in illustration as ever he was. Even 
the dull and decorous lords seemed stirred when 
the eagle-faced old man spoke of the days, 
“ when [attended Sir Joshua Reynoids’s lectures 
seventy years ago.” As the son of Copley, the 
historical painter, Lord Lyndhurst’s youth was 
passed chiefly in the society of artists. He still 
cherishes the memory of those days, and is proud 
of his father’s connection with art. Only the 
other day I heard of his sending for one of our 
distinguished painters to ask his advice about 
varnishing a picture of his father’s, which he was 
about to present to some public institution in his 
father’s native State—I believe Boston. Lord 
Brougham is little less of a wonder than Lord 
Lyndhurst, though several years younger. His 


energy is still terrific. He uses a mental sledge- 
hammer where Lyndhurst handles a small sword 
—not the less deadly because it requires less 
muscle to wield it. For unimpaired clearness of 
intellect, Lord Lansdowne, now in his eightieth 
year, may compare not unfavorably with either 
of these legal perennials. But deafness is evi. 
dently growing upon him, greatly to his annoy- 
ance. Ilis genial, social, and inquiring nature 
is ill adapted to acquiesce in the shutting up of 
that great avenue to the brain. Lord Campbell 
is worthy to run as wheeler with Lord Brougham 
is the unicorn team of which Lyndhurst should 
be leader. ‘The intellect is of a less massive or- 
der than Brougham’s, of a less finished elegance 
and less noble proportions than Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s ; but it is an eminently practical mind, 
and in capital working order, without a speck of 
rust, kept in full play as it is, yet not over-tasked, 
by the duties of chief justiceship. Take these four 
men together, and I suppose we might challenge 
any assemblage, of any country, or any period of 
history, to match them, as examples of large ac- 
quirement, and long-exercised and marvellously- 
preserved powers of mind.” 
FRIENDSHIP IN MONKEYS, 

A sentimental scene was witnessed not long 
ago, in one of the pavilions of the Jardin des 
Plantes, at Paris; the very one, by the way, 
where sentiment would hardly be looked for, viz., 
that of the monkey. While the inmates of that 
abode were indulging in their accustomed gam- 
bols, the entrance bell announced a visitor; an 
old woman entered with a monkey under her 
arm, and handed it over to the keeper. No 
sooner did the new comer perceive the rotunda, 
where his friends were enjoying themselves, than 
it set up a scream of delight, ran to the door, 
and by sundry equivocal pantomimes expressed 
his impatience at finding it closed. When the 
keeper at length opened it, Pug rushed in, and 
was instantly locked in the embrace of another 
monkey, who had recognized the voice, and had 
hastened to receive him. It appears that the new 
comer belongs to M. Godard, the wronaut, and 
always accompanies him in his wrial excursions. 
When the balloon had reached a certain height, 
Pug, seated in a little arm-chair, to which he is 
securely fastened, performs his descent in a para- 
chute. Though a little nervous at the beginning 
of his descent, the little xronaut soon gets ac- 
customed to the waving motion, and seems to 
enjoy it; for, though accustomed during the 
summer, to the periodical arrival of the old wo- 
man to fetch him from the Jardin des Plantes, he 
never evinces any reluctance to followher. Du- 
ring his absence his friend in the pavilion is 
melancholy and downcast, refuses food, and de- 
clines to play; and whenever the door of the 
pavilion is opened, runs to see whether the ab- 
sentee has returned. 


Conn’s Trimminc Strore.— Our neighbor, 
F. W. Cobb, at No. 18 Winter Street, has 
the best found trimming store in Boston. The 
Trimming department comprises every variety of 
Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Dress, Mantilla 
and Cloak Trimmings. The Worsted depart- 
ment, stocked with every article pertaining to 
Worsted, Silk and Chenille mbroidery, is under 
the charge of an accomplished lady, where la- 
dies may procure work done—receive instruc- 
tion, or obtain materials. Mr. Cobb has just 
added, by fresh importations, a very large assort- 
ment of goods to his extensive stock. 


Tue Jews 1x Russra.— There is a rumor 
from St. Petersburgh that the establishment of 
a synagogue in the capital, where heretofore Jews 
had only been allowed to reside under very se- 
vere restrictions, is about to be authorized. This, 
if true, is an evidence that the Russian govern- 
ment has resolved to enter the path of religious 
liberty. 


o- > 


Fine-Art DrawinG Penciits.—The admir- 
able drawing pencils manufactured by De La 
Rue & Co., London, may be obtained of Thom- 
as Groom & Co., 82 State Street. They are of 
the best lead, and the color and quality com- 
mend them to the use of artists. 


No co.—Lord Crowley did not succeed in his 
mission to Austria; and England, with every 
disposition to be a cat’s-paw of France, has not 
been able to pull a single chestnut out of the fire. 


Dottar Monturty.— The cheap- 
est work ever sold in the United States. One 
dollar a year. Ten cents asingle copy, everywhere. 
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PUMPING SOVEREIGNS, 

The twenty-horse power engine at the British 
Mint has a double duty to perform: it pumps at 
once water and sovereigns! This engine is on 
the high and low pressure principle, and was in- 
vented some ten years ago by the Messrs. Rennie. 
As regards the water-pumping arrangements, it 
may be said that a spur-pinion on the fly-wheel 
shaft gives motion to a wheel attached to a three- 
throw crank shaft, which again works the pumps 
beneath. ‘The well is 420 feet in depth, and the 
pumps, of nine inches diameter, throw water 
into a large cistern fifty feet from the ground ; 
thence the water flows to every part of the estab- 
lishment. Pumping sovereigns, however, is a 
different thing. In order to accomplish this, a 
very large double acting air pump—designed 
a few years since by a subordinate officer of the 
mint, who was not rewarded for his pains—is 
placed below the beam, and worked by a rod 
dependent thereon. The pump exhausts (in 
both the up and down strokes) a tube 220 feet in 
length, connected with a vacuum chamber near 
the coining press room. Necessarily the vacuum 
chamber—50 feet in length, and three feet six 
inches in diameter—is exhausted, too, and on 
the upper part of this stand eight pneumatic 
pumps ingeniously fitted with valves, levers, 
springs, and other fitments, and attached by 
means of rods to the hollow upright shafts of 
the presses themselves. The pumps of the 
presses are forced down by the intermittent ac- 
tion of the atmosphere upon the pistons, packed 
with leather, with which they are supplied, and 
carry with them the screws of the presses them- 
selves. Boys feed the presses with gold or silver 
blanks, and have complete command over them 
and the pumps. Motion is given to both at the 
rate of from 60 to 70 per minute, and the dies 
deliver into trays provided for the purpose 
streams of gold coins at the same speed, and 
which have a most tempting appearance. Thus 
are sovereigns pumpd into existence. We 
know one sovereign that can’t be pumped—and 
that’s Louis Napoleon. 


RIDING A HOBBY. 

The archbishop of Dublin tells of a horseman 
who, having lost his way, made a complete cir- 
cle; when the first round was finished, seeing 
the marks of horses’ hoofs, and never dreaming 
that they were those of his own beast, he re- 
joiced, and said, “ This, at least, shows me that 
I am in some track!” When the second circuit 
was finished, the signs of travel were doubled, 
and he said, “ Now, surely, I am in a beaten 
way ;” and with the conclusion of every round 
the marks increased, till he was certain that he 
must be in some frequented thoroughfare, and 
approaching a populous town; but all the while 
he was riding after his horse’s tail, and deceived 
by the track of his own error. So it is with 
men that ride a hobby. 


¢ > 


Rerractrory Sincers —They have a sum- 
mary way of dealing with “ birds that can sing, 
but wont sing,” in Havana. They cage them in 
jail till their voices come back; and so they 
served M. Gassier lately. His round head look- 
ing through the iron-bars window had the effect 
of a crotchet in a musical score. 
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Lookine aneaD.—The New York Courier 
estimates that in the year 1990 the population of 
that city, taking as a basis the present rate of in- 
crease, will amount to four million seven hun- 
dred and sixty-six thousand three hundred and 
sixty-nine, 
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Tur ABROAD.—The school- 
master, in his travels, seems to have halted in 
Persia. Lithographic presses have been estab- 
lished both at Ispahan and at Teheran, and sev- 
eral useful school books have been published. 


¢ > 


Rome.—The pope has recently ordered two 
large barns to be pulled down for the better pros- 
ecution of excavations in the Roman Forum, 
from which interesting discoveries are anticipated. 
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Swiss Griris.—In Switzerland, it is said, 
20,000 girls gain a livelihood by making watches, 
or, in other words, live on tick. 


Goop News ror tuk SnoemMakers.—The 
population of England increases at the rate of 
one thousand soles a day ! 


+ 


For Lovers onty.—Why is a kiss like scan- 
dal? Because it goes from mouth to mouth. 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 

The cable sleeps quietly beneath the sea; De 
Sauty “has gone home,” and stays “ gone home” 
very effectually. Whether he will again “ revisit 
the glimpses of the moon,” probably depends 
upon the question whether the cable will make 
another spasmodic effort at giving an “ intelligi- 
ble signal.” To all appearance De Sauty and 
the cable are regularly done up, and have been 
balanced off upon the books of the company. 
An effort is now to be made to lay a new cable 
of an improved structure, and by a safer process ; 
and the British government has agreed to guar- 
antee fur twenty-five years a dividend of eight per 
cent. on a new capital of £600,000, to the At- 
lantic Telegraph Company. This proposal puts 
the company on its legs again; for with this 
guarantee the money can readily be raised. It 
is now thought that by the end of August, meas- 
ures will be taken for laying the improved cable 
which has been proposed, and which can be man- 
ufactured in season for operations to commence 
by that time. The government promise of aid 
has already improved the market price of shares 
in the company’s stock, raising it to two hundred 
and forty pounds ; and some apprehensions are 
expressed that it may also raise De Sauty, and 
bring the old cable to life, which it is thought 
may have been made “ to play ’possum ”’ all this 
time, so as to effect this valuable government 
aid. 


+ > 


Scpursan Matrers.—Planting time has 
commenced, and happy or unhappy suburbans, 
just as your tastes lead you to term them, are 
seen daily rushing for the cars, dragging along 
trees and bushes, and reminding you of Mac- 
duff’s troops when they personated “ Birnam 
wood ” in their adyance upon that singularly un- 
pleasant Scottish gentleman, Macbeth, just about 
the period when his “time was up,” and he was 
“wanted.” Well, the worst we wish them is, 
that every tree they set out may blossom and 
bear fruit. Tree-planters are true benefactors 
of society. 


A ror tne Bearpiess.—In the year 
1586, the young Constable of Castile was sent 
by his sovereign to felicitate Pope Sixtus V. on 
his exaltation to the papal throne. The pontiff, 
displeased that so young an ambassador had been 
deputed to him, could not help saying, “ And 
well, sir, did your master want men, by sending 
me an ambassador without beard?” “If my 
sovereign had thought,” replied the proud young 
Spaniard, “that merit consisted in a beard, he 
would have sent you a buck-goat, and not a gentle- 
man, as I am.” 


A Scotrcn Answer.—“ Well,” said a Yan- 
kee proudly to a travelling Scot, as they stood 
by the Falls of Niagara, “ is not that wonderful ? 
In your country you never saw anything like 
that?” “Like that,” quoth the latter, there’s 
a far muir wonderful concern nae twae miles frae 
whar I was born.” “Indeed,” says Jonathan, 
“and pray what kind of a concern may it be ?” 
“ Why, mon,” replied the other, “it’s a peacock 
wi’ a wooden leg !” 
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A new Cotumnus.—A Boston correspon- 
dent of that very clever paper, the New York 
Saturday Press, talks of having discovered a 
sculptor in Ball Hughes, about whom nobody in 
Boston seemed to know anything. Why, man, 
Ball Hughes is one of the best-known men about 
town, and his talents were recognized long ago. 

2. 

Love anp Arsenic.—A German of Milwau- 
kie, all for love, lately tried to end himself and 
his sorrows by taking poison. Ile began with 
five grains of arsenic, and daily increased the 
dose—but instead of killing him, it only fattened 
him, much to his chagrin and disappointment. 


wee 


Too BAD TO BE GUESSED —A schoolmaster 
perpetrates the following :—What irregular verb, 
if conjugated in the first persons of three tenses, 
will define the spectacle of boys indulging in a 
certain game? See, saw, seen! (See-saw scene !) 
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Tue Boston Farirs.—It is estimated that the 
aggregate receipts of the late five fairs at the 
Music Hall exceeded $65,000, and the net pro- 
ceeds to about $50,000. 

JupGine or Beauty.—We should judge of 
beauty, not by the mathematical proportions of 
the body and face, but by the effect it produces. 


Gatherings. 


The citizens of St. Petersburgh call Madame 
Bosio the “‘ divine cantatrice.” 

A police officerin Baltimore has been fined for 
“ swearing a profane oath” in a justice’s office. 

Slant N. Dickeler, Esq., writes for a Connecti- 
cut paper. Of course his articles are one sided. 


The people of Georgetown, D. C., are urging 
the annexation of that town to Washington. 

A new play, called the Irish Cousin, has been 
produced in New York. It is no relation of the 
other cousins. 

Lake Pepin, on the Upper Mississippi has an 
average width of a mile and one-half, and is 
deep enough to float the largest vessels. 


There are 8000 railroad stockholders in the 
State of Maine, who have invested nineteen and 
a half millions in this kind of property. 

Miss Ida Vernon, who was last season at the 
Boston Theatre, is playing at Louisville. The 
Journal calls her “the lustrous-eyed, beautiful 
Ida Vernon.” 

Dr. Gunn has been nominated for health offi- 
cer at New York. If elected, the inmates of the 
quarantine may be expected to “‘go off” with- 
out a “ discharge.” 

The Nantucket Inquirer says that at the pres- 
ent time there are nine of the Dartmoor prison- 
ers residing in that town, and all, though in 
advanced years, are in good health. 

The recent canvass in Niagara, Orleans and 
Genesee counties, New York, for senator, was an 
extraordinary case. There were no less than 
one hundred and ten candidates voted for. 

Mrs. Turhune, best known to a large and ap- 
preciative circle of readers as Marion Harland, 
has removed to Newark, N. J., her husband 
being pastor elect of the First Reformed Dutch 
Church. 

In his new work on Ancient Egypt, Baron 
Bunsen comes to the conclusion that the land of 
the Pharoahs was inhabited “ by men who made 
use of pottery,” 11,000 years before the Chris- 
tian era. 

A letter from Fort Yuma says the gold mines 
there are one of the grandest humbugs of the 
day, and those who go there expecting to amass 
fortunes in a few weeks or months, will be woe- 
fully disappointed. 

Until lately the ancient town of Westport, 
Mass., was without a church bell. The ladies of 
the Congregational Society determined that they 
would have one, and succeeded in raising the 
necessary funds. 

One wing only of the University of Minnesota, 
at St. Anthony’s Falls, has been completed. It 
cost $40,000, and the News says is built in the 
style of a famous architect, “with a mortgage 
and a cupola on the top.” 

The losses by fire in San Francisco recorded 
since December, 1849, and to May, 1855—five 
years and a few months—amount to the enor- 
mous sum of thirty-one million four hundred 
and eighty-five thousand dollars ! 

The Detroit Advertiser says that the growing 
wheat crop throughout Michigan never before 
looked so promising at this season as at present, 
and that unless some contingency arises, the crop 
will be larger than ever before. 

Prof. G. W. Greene is busy with a memoir of 
his grandfather, General Nathaniel Greene—a 
charming task, since the biographer will tind 
occasion enough for just praise to satisfy the 
filial affection of the man. 

A dug-out canoe, with a freight of over 6000 
ounds, arrived at Charleston, S. C., recently. 
t was 56 feet long, and was made from the solid 

trunk of a yellow poplar tree. Not a single 
knot or imperfection could be discovered about 
the tree. 

A sparring exhibition in Providence, R. I., 
was brought to a sudden close by a police officer, 
who informed the pugilists of the existence of a 
statute imposing a fine of $200 upon all persons 
participating in such an exhibition, either as 
principals or spectators. 

The yield of maple sugar in Michigan has 
been so extraordinary this season, that farmers 
are selling it for from six to eight cents per 
pound. More sugar has been made in the west- 
ern counties of Pennsylvania this season than 
for many years past. 

A vein of iron ore has been found in the yard 
of the Clinton, N. Y., prison. It apparently 
runs in the direction of State lands outside the 
prison stockade, in which case it will be avail- 
able for use in the prison, furnishing ore for the 
forges and labor for the convicts. 

The Paris correspondent of the New York 
Commercial Advertiser says Messrs. Searle and 
Tuttle of the United States have just received 
first class medals at the annual meeting of the 
French Academy of Sciences, for their astro- 
nomical discoveries in the year 1858. 

Mr. Perry, an ex-secretary of the United States 
Legation at Madrid, who is maried to a Span- 
ish lady and settled in Spain, has proposed to 
the government to lay down a telegraphic cable 
between Spain and Cuba; and he proposes that 
it shall touch the Canaries, Porto Rico, and some 
other places. 

Dr. A. W. Smith, the late president of the 
Wesleyan University, was “‘s..rprised”’ recently 
by receiving a check for $500 from a few of the 
alumni of the university, as a testimonial of their 
regard and esteem for him. The doctor had to 
abandon the office of president some time ago, 
in consequence of impaired health. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Keep true to the dreams of thy youth.— 
Schiller. 


«+. The secret pleasure of a generous act is 
the great mind’s great bribe.—Dryden. 


--+. Itis only when we get a little that we 
begin to envy a great deal.—Bovee. 


.... The philosopher deprived of property 
resembles the athlete stripped for battlh—De 
Boufjlers. 

.... It speaks well for the native kindness of 
our hearts, that nothing gives us greater pleasure 
than when we are conferring it.— Bovee. 

We should trust medals more implicitly 
than books, because it seems easier to express 
falsehood on paper than on bronze.—De Boufflers. 


_ +++ The arts of peace are the only arts Chris- 
tians ought to be very solicitous to know.—Rev. 
Jona. Boucher. 


-».. All of us, who are without anything, 
spend our manhood in unlearning the follies, or 
expiating the mistakes, of our youth.— Shelley. 


. It is often better to have a great deal of 
harm happen to one than a little; a great deal 
may rouse you to remove what a little will only 
accustom you to endure.— Greville. 


..+. God gave you that gifted tongue of 
et and set it between your teeth, to make 
<nown your true meaning to us, not to be rattled 
like a muftin-man’s bell.— Carlyle. 


.... Do you know that in the gradual pas- 
sage from maturity to helplessness the harshest 
characters sometimes have a period in which 
they are gentle and placid as young children.— 
O. W. Holmes. 

.... If I were giving advice to a young fel- 
low of talent, with two or three facets to his 
mind, I would tell him by all means to keep his 
wit in the background until after he had made a 
reputation with his more solid qualities.—O. W. 
Holmes. 

..+. It seems to me that I would rather have 
my heart torn from my body, than to have this 
precious passage torn from the precious Book : 
“Come unto me all ye that labor and are heav 
laden, and I will give you rest.”—Rev. J. iM. 
Gregory. 

.... Some, in their discourses, desire rather 
commendation of wit, in being able to hold all 
arguments, than of judgment, in discerning what 
is true; as if it were a praise to know what 
might be said, and not what should be thought.— 
Lord Bacon. 


...» The lower your senses are kept, the bet- 
ter you may govern them. Appetites are com- 
monly like two buckets, when one is at the top 
the other is at the bottom. The senses are some 
of them so mean, they relish scarcely anything 
but what they beg for.— Collier. 


Hoker’s Budget. 


What is the French for sleigh-horses ? 
vaux de “ freeze.” 

If the doctor orders bark, has not the patient 
a right to growl ? 

The more tea you put in the pot, the stronger 
the water will be. 

Why is Asia like a market shed in Christmas 
week? Because there is Turkey in it. 

If a lady yawns half a dozen times in succes- 
sion, young man, you may get your hat. 

It has been ascertained that the man who 
“ held on to the last,” was a shoemaker. 

“ Wood is the thing afterall,” as the man with 
a wooden leg said, when the mad dog bit it. 

Why is a tradesman who keeps enlarging his 
stock like a venomous reptile? Because he is 
an adder. 

“I’m particularly uneasy on this point,” as 
the fly said, when the boy stuck him on the end 
of a needle. 

Isn’t it singular that an ill-natured shopkeeper 
should ever offer to sell his good-will, when all 
the world knows he hasn’t any ? 

It is strange, but every woman’s husband is 
the very worst that ever lived, until he is at- 
tacked, and then “dear fellow” he is the very 
best! 

We always think of a very mean man that he 
was made by one of nature’s cobblers, and like 
an unfinished boot, thrown off without being 
souled. 

There is 2 man living somewhere so alarm- 
ingly bright that he uses the palm of his hand 
for a looking-glass. It is said anybody can see 
through him. 

Why is the Ohio River like a drunkard? Be- 
cause it takes in the Monongahela, goes past 
Wheeling, gets a Licking at Cincinnati, and Falls 
at Louisville. 

What is the Latin dialogue that —— occurs 
between a shoemaker and a pair of old boots? 
Shoemaker says, “ Bute Imendu,” to which 
boots reply, “ solus.” 

We hate an author who is dealing eternally in 
hyperbole. If such an one were a Jupiter, he 
would never fan a lady’s cheek except with a 
hurricane, or kindle a fire except with a thunder- 
bolt. 

When Suwarrow was defeated in Switzerland, 
some one told the king of Prussia the bombastic 
proclamation which that general had issued. 
“Bah!” said the king, “ Suwarrow resembles 
a drum ; he makes no noise until he is beaten.” 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
SPRING. 


BY JOHN R. GOODWIN. 


There’s a voice in the air, that whispers of Spring, 
And of life from the grave awakening ; 
A breath from a distant Summer clime, 
That bears an odor of flower and vine ; 
The cloudless blue of the western sky 
Is softer and warmer to mine eye; 
* The icy chain that the stream hath bound, 
By the Hand unseen, without a sound, 
Has been broken,—its waters, turbid and dank, 
Weep over the sides of its mossy bank ; 
And the roots of the violets, pulsate and thrill, 
And the lily bulbs, and the daffodil, 
Each to the other, touch and sing 
Their morning song, to the welcome Spring. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE ARTIST: 


— oR, — 


SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


BY ARTHUR W. CONANT. 


“ Tue loveliest baby, sir!” 

“What is it, nurse?” asked the delighted 
father. 

“ A boy, sir—and perfect in limb and feature. 
Not a blemish in him.” 

Nurse held up the little red lump of humanity 
for him to kiss ; but though there was heartfelt 
happiness in the young father’s look, he could 
not bring himself to caress it yet. 

Aunts, cousins, grandmothers, all came, and 
pronounced the child perfect. ‘ Never was there 
such a beautiful creature,” said one and all. 
And pretty Mary Kent, lying there with her 
soft, graceful embroideries around her, and her 
dark curls floating over the pillow, was as happy 
a young mother as was ever blessed by the first 
sight of a blue-eyed child. 

All the pleasant signs of progress that could 
be made by an infant prodigy like the little Fitz 
Herbert, were duly observed and chronicled. 
Every little pearl of a tooth had its record to some 
distant relative, and every inch of golden hair 
that added itself to the dear head, made it look 
more and more like a seraph to Mary’s eyes. 
The teeth and hair having been duly registered, 
she would write no more letters to cousin Lucy 
until she could tell her that the baby walked. O, 
the inexpressible delight of seeing the first step 
which the little human traveller ever plants on 
the earth, which is to be the scene of his wander- 
ings until his last footstep hovers trembling over 
the grave ! 

“ Well, Miss Kent, aint that child never goin’ 
to walk ?” asked a rough but well-meaning wo- 
man, when she called in one morning and saw 
the little two year-old, sitting tied into his dining 
chair, and watching his mother as she was paring 
apples. 

Mary burst into tears. Mrs. Rolfe she knew 
meant no harm, but she had touched a chord 
that vibrated in the poor young mother’s heart, 
and waked into expression a thought she had not 
dared to utter. 

“O, Mrs. Rolfe!” she said in a piteous tone 
that went to the good woman’s heart, it was so 
sad, “tell me, you who know so much about 
children, tell me what is the matter of mine!” 

Mrs. Rolfe made no reply; but she took the 
baby from its chair, laid it in her lap, and lifting 
its little feet in her hands, she rubbed and felt 
them for several minutes, with her large brown 
hand, and then let them fall from her grasp, 
while a cloud came over her good-humored face. 

“There’s no strength there—and there never 
will be !” she said in a compassionate voice. 

The mother shrieked aloud, and besought her 
to look again. 

“O, Mrs. Rolfe, you must be mistaken. My 
little Fitz Herbert a cripple! He must not— 
shall not be!” and she pressed the half-fright- 
ened child to her bosom, convulsively, as if she 
could avert that terrible doom. 

Alas, she could not avert it. She sent for the 
doctor, and he only confirmed the painful fact 
Some sinew or muscle had not received its proper 
amount of lubricative oil, or the life principle, 
so active in every other part of the little frame, 
had stopped short of the feet. Doctor Williams 
was not very lucid in his explanations, and used 
hard words enough to stagger the simple audi- 
ence he addressed in the persons of the moth- 
er and Mrs. Rolfe ; but the end of it was that 
little Fitz Herbert was a very fortunate child to 
possess such a good mother, who would, he was 
confident, be resigned, and so forth. 


How to break it to the father, Mary was at a 
loss to know. Mrs. Rolfe understood it; and 
Mary charged her to be very gentle, and break it 
by degrees. 

“ Poor Herbert !” she said, “ he had so longed 
for the little boy to walk out with him on after- 
noons when he was released from the desk.” 

Herbert Kent was clerk in the small country 
bank—the solitary bank of the town—and his 
afternoons were hisown. Only that very morn- 
ing he had asked Mary if the child would soon 
go alone. She did not appear to hear his ques- 
tion. She had begun to fear something. The 
little boy had not shown any disposition even to 
creep, and the poor feet lay still and motionless 
always. 

Herbert bore it better than she had hoped. He 
did not believe in it fully. Let the child get 
strength, and it would walk fast enough! He 
even went around to his acquaintances to ascer- 
tain the exact time when their children could 
walk ; and came back triumphantly to Mary, with 
the most wonderful statistics of pedestrian slow- 
ness that could be imagined. In fact, he par- 
tially succeeded in consoling Mary, when he told 
her how old were such and such children who 
were as backward as Fitz Herbert. The pitying 
mothers had not told him that their children had 
crept constantly, and used their feet every way 
but by walking on them. 


Two years took away this hope, and destroyed 
the consolation effectually. Fitz Herbert’s feet 
fell as nerveless from their grasp as they had 
done before. The child, with all its glorious 
beauty—with its large full eyes, its wealth of 
golden-colored curls, and the sweet, serious 
mouth, with its bright red lips—was yet a crip- 
ple, helpless as when it first opened its blue eyes 
to the light. 

Patiently, after the first bitter certainty was es- 
tablished, the young couple set to work to make 
the life of their boy as pleasant and beautiful as 
they could under his hard privation. The weary 
miles that the young clerk carried his little son 
in his arms—the innumerable devices which he 
pondered for the invention of a self-propelling 
vehicle, by which Fitz Herbert could go from 
room to room, or down the small yard of their 
house! Now, for the first time did the father 
wish himself rich—not for the sake of having 
hired servants to wait on his child, for that would 
never be entrusted to another—but to procure 
the power of locomotion for him by some more 
costly means than he could now afford. 

Meantime Fitz Herbert was growing up, though 
not rapidly, in blissful half unconsciousness 
of a misfortune which was far more vivid in oth- 
ers’ eyes than his own. Never having enjoyed 
his powers of motion in that way, he could not 
so well realize the want of them. He could 
scarcely account at all for the pitying looks he 
received from others, and the half-uttered excla- 
mations which betrayed the sense of his bereave- 
ment. A dozen years passed away, and Herbert 
Kent, the kind husband and father, the patient, 
half-rewarded man of business, was suddenly 
called home “ to his Father’s house in the skies.” 
Mary stilled her own griefs to minister to the 
passionate sorrow of her boy; and his grew 
calmer when he saw how she suppressed her 
own. 

She had learned, in her youth, to sew on 
straw; and she now commenced an occupation 
which brought in abundant means to support 
herself and Fitz Herbert. But the restless child 
must have occupation too; and on her first jour- 
ney to the town where she sold her manufac- 
tures, she procured for him a large and beautiful 
paint, such as he had been longing for every time 
he arranged his little bits of cheap paint—gam- 
boge and indigo and red ochre. - 

“O, mama—and you working all day and 
all night for this!” said the grateful little 
fellow. 

“No—not ail night,”’ answered the mother 
softly. ‘“ And besides, what would I not do for 
my good son ?” 

Fitz Herbert’s kiss was her reward; and soon 
she had even greater than that. Without assis- 
tance or instruction, the boy did wonders in the 
new art which had become so dear to him. 

Old Mrs. Rolfe still befriended Mary Kent; 
and when, in the summer after Fitz Herbert at- 
tained his twelfth year, the old lady’s house was 
filled with boarders from the city, she did not 
even then forget her protege. : 

Mr. Waller, the artist, was among her guests, 
and she carried him off to see the boy, at her 
first leisure moment—dimly conscious of some 
great good which he might do him. She was 


right. Waller saw the germ of genius, and, 
what does not always accompany genius,—sel- 
dom, indeed,—the essential quality of patience in 
details ; and he promised to himself, and to the 
delighted Mrs. Rolfe, that he would give that 
boy a helping lift, if Heaven spared his life. 

Hitherto the child had made pictures from 
copying engravings; now he designed views, 
partly from memories of sweet spots which he 
had seen when going about the country with his 
father, and partly from the beautiful images and 
groupings in his own mind Scarce a week 
passed that he did not receive some little help 
from Waller—a box of artists’ implements, or 
some work on painting, or an exquisite engrav- 
ingto copy. And the next year Waller insisted 
on carrying away with him, for exhibition, a 
picture on which Fitz Herbert had laid out in- 
credible pains. 

“It wont come to anything, Mr. Waller,” 
said the boy, “but I wish you would keep it 
yourself as a remembrance of the good deeds 
you have done for me.” 

“Jam not. sure I have done you any good, 
Fitz Herbert,” said Mr. Waller, doubtfully. 

“O yes, sir! You have kept me from pining 
and complaining, at least; and is not that a 
blessing ?” 

The next news was that the picture was sold 
for twenty-five dollars. ‘No great sum,” wrote 
Waller, “but an earnest of more by-and-by. 
My tirst did not bring half that.” 

Mrs. Rolfe went into hysterics of congratula- 
tion, and his mother’s quiet tear of pleasure was 
so much better than even the meaey which he 
was so glad to have earned. One line in Wal- 
ler’s letter troubled the boy, because of the utter 
impracticability, he thought, of its suggestion 
being carried out. 

“It is too late to fall back,” he wrote; “and 
to become a painter you must see pictures. To 
the city, therefore, you must come.” 

Fitz Herbert did not show this to his mother; 
but one day she took up Waller’s letter, and 
stumbled over that very paragraph—and in se- 
rene silence, as she did everything, she arranged 
her affairs for going before she disturbed his 
nerves by unfolding her plan. She had a grand- 
aunt in Boston, whg she knew would be glad to 
see her for her mother’s sake; and in the kind 
answer that was returned to her proposal of a 
visit to her, the old lady mentioned her own inti- 
mate acquaintance with Mr. Waller. 


Mrs. Kent had always kept her son neat and 
respectable. She resolved he should be even 
well dressed now ; and a handsome suit of gray, 
and the finest of linen collars and wristbands, 
were the fruits of his first picture. His fair com- 
plexion and rich golden hair were set off by the 
neutral tint of his garments, and his faultless 
figure did credit to its nice fitting. The stage 
bore him and his mother away, on an autumn 
day, and Dame Rolfe did not forget to throw her 
shoe after them for luck. 

They were warmly welcomed, and every day 
a carriage was brought for Fitz Herbert to visit 
pictures at one place and another, and Waller 
was always there ready to receive and help the 
coachman carry him to the apartment where they 
were to be seen. Fitz Herbert’s childish beauty, 
his sweet, serious manner, and the acknowledged 
fact of his genius, proved his passports to favor 
in many circles where fashion had not obliterated 
all other things ; and the good aunt proved her- 
self a friend indeed. 

“ Mary Kent was the child of a niece who was 
like a daughter to her, and now she should teke 
her place ;” and as to Fitz Herbert, “why, it 
would be a pleasure to have him there. He could 
have his studio next door, and old John Robins 
would carry him in and out always. Then Mary 
should have nothing to do but to rest herself 
trom her labors.” 

It was a noble thing for the old lady to do; 
and Mr. Waller, whose opinion she thought “ever 
so much of,” told her so, with cordial thanks for 
the good she was performing. It was a noble 
thing, also, on Waller’s part. He interested other 
artists in the lame boy, and gave him assistance 
and instruction ; and soon he excelled his teach- 
ers in many points of art. 

He painted many pictures, without throwing 
his heart into them. These sold more rapidly 
than those on which he bestowed more talent. 
They were his bread-winners, bought by indiffer- 
ent critics, for the sake of filling a vacant place. 
He reserved others for the fame-winners, keeping 
them long, and adding exquisite beauty to them 
by oft-repeated touches. The years passed rap- 
idly in that little home circle. He was now 


twenty-one. The old aunt would not part with 
her children, as she called them, and they could 
not bear to think of any other home. 

Fitz Herbert painted one face, over which he 
lingered as lovingly as a mother over her infant’s 
beauty. It was that of a young girl—and he 
painted the head only, the rest of the figure be- 
ing hid by clouds. It was a gay, laughing, dim- 
pled face, with soft, large, brown eyes, and 
chestnut hair falling in rich, heavy curls around 
it. It was not the beauty of the features that 
chained him to his work, though that, too, was 
of rare order ; but in that sweet face was a depth 
of expression, an earnestness of character, that 
seemed to answer to every want of his being, and 
to call forth the responses of his spirit as they 
were never touched before. 

Marion Holland was the orphan niece of a 
wealthy merchant, living in Boston. Waller, 
who knew her friends at the South, was on inti- 
mate terms with her uncle, and recommended 
the lame artist to his notice, with an earnest pan- 
egyric on his talents and character. Mr. Lol- 
land called at the studio ; was fairly won by Fitz 
Herbert’s countenance and manners, and sent 
Marion for her first sitting that very day. There 
were a great many sittings, for the sake of great- 
er perfection, and acquaintance progressed rap- 
idly between the two. There was a charm in 
the simplicity of the young heiress that did not 
seem to belong to the circle in which she was 
destined to move, and it woke Fitz Herbert’s 
love and admiration. She was the theme of 
every conversation with his mother, who feared 
that her son was getting too deeply interested tor 
his own peace. 

“Don’t fear for me, dear mother,” he said, as 
she expressed something of this. “I have a 
constant reminder of the folly it would be for 
me to think of such a thing as love for any one. 
I have only to look down to my feet, to become 
quite humble in that respect.” 

Mrs. Kent sighed. Was poor Herbert to live 
and die unloved, because nature had been so 
niggardly as to deny him the supports which she 
gave to the veriest clod that stared, open-mouthed, 
into the studio door ? 

“Don’t look so sad, mother,” said her son, as 
if he knew her inmost thoughts. ‘“ Your love is 
all I can wish for. Icould not expect the love of 
another woman like you; and were she less than 
you I could not love her. So we wiil ever live 
on together.” 

Waller sat in Fitz Herbert’s room one day, 
when a note was delivered to the former, which 
he read in evident agitation. He passed it over 
to his friend, who read thus: 

“Dear Mr. Watter:—Yon, who have so 
much influence with my uncle, must come to 
him instantly. He is stunned, paralyzed in mind 
and body, by some blow which I cannot make 
out, but which I suspect belongs to money mat- 
ters. Come quickly. Manxion H.”’ 

Waller stayed not an instant. He was far up 
the street before Fitz Herbert could follow with 
his eyes his rapid movements. No more paint- 
ing that day; not even on Marion’s picture. She 
was in distress, and he could not be near her. 
That was his chief thought now. 

“ Poor little Marion!” she will be no heiress 
after all,” said Waller a few hours afterwards 
to Fitz Herbert. 

“No heiress! Thank God!” earnestly ex- 
claimed his companion, in the first words he had 
spoken since Waller came in. 

“ What?” asked Waller. 

“Thank God that she is no heiress! And yet, 
Waller, it will make no difference to me,” he 
added mourafully. 

“Why should it?” 

“Ay, truly, why should it? Is she not at- 
tached to yourself? und surely you will not de- 
sert her!” 

“ My good fellow, what are you driving at?” 

“ First tell me what has happened.” ; 

“Well, then, Mr. Holland is ruined—and he 
has had paralysis in consequence of the event.” 

“Well—” 

“ Well—Marion, like the angel she is, has es- 
tablished herself by his bedside, caring nothing 
for the crash only as it affects her uncle. She is 
an unselfish, noble, beautiful, perfect woman !”’ 

“ You are fortunate, Mr. Waller.” 

“Me? There you go again! What do you 
mean ¢” 

“Ts she not yours ?” 

“No, Fitz Herbert. My love is a little cottage 
nymph, bred in country shades. She never saw 
the city, nor shall she, until I tie the knot of wed- 
lock. I must not risk her simplicity here. Al- 
though I must, in justice to Marion, own that she 
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has never lost the charm of simple manners ; 
yet there are so few like her. 

That same hour Fitz Herbert wrote and sealed 
a note to Marion. It said simply: 


“May I come to you in your affliction? Wal- 
ler will see me safe there. I cannot use the lov- 
er’s hyperbole, and tell you I will fly to you—but 
I will come as soon as my want of feet will per- 
mit. F. H.” 


How he came to write this note would be a 
. mystery, if we did not know that Waller had al- 
ready taxed Marion with liking the young artist, 
and that she had answered him, with burning 
cheeks : 

“Mr. Waller, Ido love him! but thank God 
he does not know it!” 

Fitz Herbert went. She was poor now, and 
he did not mind telling her that he would not 
have sought her otherwise. But she would hear 
nothing of love until her uncle was better, al- 
though she did not discourage him ; and even it 
she had, he knew what she had said to his friend. 

Mr. Holland did not die—and Marion told him 
all. He blessed God that she would have some 
one to protect her, now that he was old and poor. 

Mrs. Kent’s good old aunt, Madame Grant, 
died soon after. She had no nearer relations, 


and she left everything to Mary and her son. A 
fine property it was, too. 

“You will take me now, dear Marion, when 
we can have your uncle with us so well ?” asked 
Fitz Herbert; and so it was decided. 

Waller came, bright and joyous to the wed- 
ding, with two pieces of intelligence to commu- 
nicate. One was that Adela Dana had that 
morning married a tide-waiter at the custom 
house, and the other, that Mr. Holland’s affairs 
were far more prosperous than at first supposed. 

A pleasant sight it was, when the spring time 
came, to see Fitz Herbert in his superb studio, 
into which Mr. Holland insisted on crowding ev- 
erything which could be thought of, for his con- 
venience. From the quiet drab walls hung the 
portrait of Marion. He pretended that he could 
not paint without it; but he looked oftener at 
the original, who brought her book or her work 
and sat beside him, ready to anticipate his slight- 
est wants, than he did at the semblance. A séarch 
made by Waller and Marion, resulted in finding 
a chair, sofa and carriage exactly suited to the 
invalid. 

“ And as to the feet,” said Waller, “ your wife, 
Fitz Herbert, will distance every one in the pret- 
ty way she runs to obey your slightest wish. 
You are a happy fellow, if you can’t walk. You 
have a mother and a wife.” 

“But O, Waller! I fear I have done wrong to 
chain Marion’s youth to a cripple for life.” 

“Hush, traitor!” said Marion, who had crept 


in silently. ‘Marion’s chains are all flower- 
chains—not a bit of iron among them!” And 
she sat down beside him in his great wheeled 
chair, making herself quite busy in arranging 
his paints and canvass. 

It was very beautiful to see the affection that 
came spontaneously into their whole lives, and 
the simple, heartfelt kindnesses that daily bright- 
ened them; showing that, although feet and 
hands may be denied, there is a chance of great 
happiness without them. 

FURS—KINDS AND VALUE. 

Excepting few specimens—the black and sil- 
ver fox—Russian sable is, when of the finest 
quality, the most costly fur; and of these Russia 
produces about twenty-five thousand annually. 
Soft and glossy as satin, the darker the hue the 
more it is esteemed. So precious is it, in fact, 
that the morsels of furs which cover the paws 
are collected, sold by weight, neatly joined to- 
gether, and then prepared for linings ; and the 
— of fur immediately under the jaw, being 

ighter color than the rest of the animal, and pe- 
culiar in appearance, is also removed from each 
skin, and these pieces, when joined together, are 
made up by the furriers, and sold under the 
name of sable gills. Now, as it takes four or 


- least durable of all the good furs; it has also 


the singular property of losing its color, and 
pe Fg it looks dirty when perhaps quite 
unsoiled. The finest chinchilla is tous fem 
Buenos Ayres. The lynx is a light though 
warm fur, its natural color being a light gray 
spotted with dark. Dyed of various colors, it 
is much used for cloak linings, robes, muffs, etc. 
The skins of many species of hares and rabbits 
are valuable for common purposes of fur, on ac- 
count of the almost inexhaustible supply. The 
colors vary from light gray to yellowah and red- 
dish brown, in summer, while the white predom- 
inates in the winter. The fur of the polar bear 
is beautifully white and soft, and is sometimes 
substituted for ermine. 

When beaver hats were worn, the felt bodies 
were made of rabbit skin. It is now dyed, and 
made into a great variety of common articles, 
and the wool has recently been made in England 
into a kind of cloak for ladies’ wear. The fur 
of the squirrel is now used for linings for tippets 
and cuffs, for which its softness and cheapness 
make it in great demand—the most esteemed 
kinds being the Carolina red, cat, black, gray 
and fox. Immense numbers of squirrels are 
killed in Russia, some twenty-five millions annu- 
ally. Fox furs are considerably used for sleigh 


from the wearer being exposed to rain, they be- 
come wet, they should always be dried at a mod- 
erate distance from the fire immediately ; and in 
warm weather, when not required for wear, they 
should never be shut up in a box or drawer for 
more than a few days at a time, and every few 
weeks they should be shaken and beaten. © The 
more delicate skins require somewhat more deli- 
cate treatment. The best plan is probably not to 

ack furs away, but to let them lie in a drawer 
or wardrobe that is constantly being opened, so 
that they meet the eye frequently, and being 
thus often in sight, it is easy, at convenient op- 
portunities, to have them taken out and beaten, 
or at any rate shaken and tossed, and thoroughly 
exposed to the air. It is common to hear it re- 
marked that the fnoth gets into furs—as if the 
insect actually migrated from one locality to an- 
other; the probability is, however, that furs and 
woolens are animal substances, endowed with a 
vital principle, which develops itself into living 
organism through the decay of its materia! shape. 
Cleanliness and airing are therefore absolutely 
necessary —New York Sun. 


A great part of what we call good or ill for- 
tune, rises out of right or wrong measures or 
schemes of life. 
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SUNRISE IN AUTUMN, VIEW NEAR BRUXTON, ENGLAND. 


five skins, exclusive of the paws and gills, to 
make a muff of the modern small size, and of 
course a proportionate number for boas and trim- 
mings, it is obvious that the cheap articles so of- 
ten called Russian sable, can be no such thing. 
But the fur of the marten, which is sold ata 
quarter price of the Russian sable, is still very 
beautiful fur, thick and warm, not so dark as the 
Russian sable, but almost as soft. This is a fur 
more extensively used, the lighter sort being of- 
ten dyed to improve their appearance. 

The still cheaper sort of fur, known generally 
under the name of French or German sable, is 
in reality the fur of the stone marten, a skin by 
no means to be despised in its natural condition, 
and much worn by the Quaker community with- 
out any coloring from art. The French excel 
in dyeing it, or rather, in dyeing only the tips 
of the hair of the desired brown, to imitate the 
genuine sable. This dyeing process, which is 
in a great measure a secret, in no way injures 
the fur. Mink is a dark fur with a shorter hair 
than the sable, but soft and glossy, and rich in 
appearance ; but it is certainly a beautiful fur, 
and is much worn and admired; though short, 
the fur is finer than that of the marten, and spec- 
imens are occasionally seen of great fineness, 
and of a silver-gray color. 

Chinchilla is almost too well known to make 
a description interesting ; but though, from its 
lightness and softness, a favorite for spring and 
summer wear, it has the character of being the 


robes, caps and trimmings. The fur of the 
muskrat or musquash, is of a reddish-brown 
color above, and ash color beneath. It is short 
and downy, intermixed with a larger and coarser 
hair, and somewhat resembles that of the beaver, 
though it is less soft and lustrous. When the 
animal is killed in good season, it is an excellent 
material for making the so-called “* beaver ”’ hat, 
and great numbers were formerly used for this 
purpose ; but since the introduction of silk hats, 
the demand has been much less. The beaver is 
now very scarce in the United States, and since 
the manufacture of beaver hats has been discon- 
tinued, the skins have lost much of their value. 
Its fine and silky wool has been adapted to 
weaving purposes in England, with some pros- 

‘t of success. Its fur is prepared, by a new 
process, for ladies’ wear. American otter fur is 
fine and thick, and ranks next in value to that 
of the beaver. It is used for the finer sort of 
hats, and for costly caps. ‘The varieties of the 
American wolf have finer furs than the Euro- 

an species. The fur of the black bear is high- 
. prized, a skin being worth from four to twelve 

ollars, according to quality. It is much used 
for military caps and equipments, for sleigh 
robes, ete. 

In regard to the preservation of furs, some in- 
formation may be valuable. They should never 
be put away for the summer and forgotten, as 
they so frequently are; and next to being shut 
up from the air, their greatest enemy is damp. If 


AUTUMNAL SUNRISE, BRUXTON, ENG. 

The picture we have placed on this page, is 
less noteworthy as a representation of a locality, 
than for its striking and pleasing scenic effect. 
The misty morning atmosphere, the rising sun, 
the huge old mill spreading its arms abroad like 
a giant, and projecting its vast shadow towards 
the spectator, the charming foliage and spirited 
figures, form in combination a most attractive 
landscape—one of those rural scenes on which 
the eye is contented to rest a longtime. It 
scarcely wants the adventitious aid of color to 
complete its charm. And it must be remembered 
that the autumnal coloring of English landsca 
does not in the least resemble ours. There the 
woods charge gradually from green to russet- 
brown or dull yellow, and never present those 
vivid tints which give our October landscapes such 
a dazzling attraction. Even our painters hesi- 
tate to reproduce on canvass the kaleidoscope 
brilliancy they behold in our autumn woods, and 
certainly a pictorial representation of New Eng- 
land autumn scenery, though toned down to a 
low key, would be condemned in an English 
gallery as a piece of artistic extravagance. 
Americans in England have been accused of ex- 
aggeration, and when to support their statements, 
they have produced leaves gathered in our for- 
ests and dried, and of course shorn of half their 
brilliancy, Englishmen have declared that th 
must have been artificially colored. The English 
autumn has a tinge of sadness which ours has not. 
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Poet's Corner. 


SONG, 


BY RICHARD HOWITT. 
Thou art lovelier than the coming 
Of the fairest flowers of spring, 
When the wild bee wanders humming, 
Like a blessed, fairy thing ; 
Thou art lovelier than the breaking 
Of orient crimsoned morn, 
When the gentlest winds are shaking 
The dewdrops from the thorn. 


I have seen the wild flowers springing, 
In wood, and field, and glen, 

Where a thousand birds were singing, 
And my thoughts were of thee then; 
For there’s nothing gladsome round me, 

Or beautiful to see, 
Since thy beauty’s spell has bound me, 
But is eloquent of thee. 


THE LOVE PLEDGE. 
What beauty lives 

In the pure sentiment from lips beloved! 
What trities make love's wealth! A faded flower, 
A tress of hair, a seal, a common book. 
With the dear name inscribed; or, holier yet, 
A ring, the constant heart's prophetic pledge— 
How sacredly such treasures are preserved, 
How highly prized' The miser, over his gold, 
Adding fresh gains to swell the hoarded heap, 
And counting, for the thousandth time, the sum, 
Feels pot the ravture of enduring wealth 
Which the true lover knows, when he regards, 
With trusting faith. the simplest pledge that speaks 
Of mutual love,—Mrs. Hate. 


FITFULNESS OF SPRING. 
Spring is but the child 
Of churlish winter, in her forward moods 
Discovering much the temper of her sire ; 
For oft, as if iu her the streams of mild 
Maternal nature had reversed its course, 
She brings ber infants forth with many smiles, 
But once delivered, kills them with a frown. 
COWPER. 


THE LAST GIFT. 
Thou bitter pledge! thou mournful token! 
Though painful, welcome to my breast! 
Still. still preserve that love unbroken, 
Or break the heart to which thou'rt pressed. 
Byron. 


LOVE SEEKETH LOVE. 
Give me but 
Something whereunto I may bind my heart; 
Something to love, to rest upon, to clasp 
Affection’s tendrils round.—Mrs. HemMans. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 
GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


— Faust at the Boston! The question is, who has not 
seen the splendid spectacle? If any such there be, let 
them hasten to enjoy a treat such as never before was 
offered within the walls of the playhouse, while the 
scenery and costumes are in their full gloss and splendor. 
The legend of Faust has been put upon thestage in many 
forms, but never with the magnificence and completeness 
which characterize its presentation at the Boston. It is 
the crowning effort of Mr. Barry’s long and honorable 
managerial career, and it is replete with the highest 
artistic and dramatic excellence. The story of Faust is 
ever fascinating, for it appeals to daring passions that 
have existed from the creation of man. The fable of 
Prometheus is but auother and older version of the same 
story. Some of the effects produced at the Boston equal 
in splendor similar ones in a play on the story of Faust 
produced recently at the Porte St. Martin, Paris. The 
play there run for two or three months, and if the sea- 
son could be prolonged, ‘‘ Faust and Marguerite ” at the 
Boston would prove equally successful. We shall see the 
curtain fall on its last representation with regret. ..... The 
best portrait of Senator Douglas ever produced is that 
just iseued by Mr. Charles H. Brainard of this city. It 
is a large lithograph drawn by D’Avignon, Mr. Brainard’s 
ertist, from a photograph by McLees, and printed at Buf- 
ford’s establishment. As a work of art, it takes the 
highest rank, and we are inclined to consider it the very 
best of D’Avignon’s many life-like portraitures. ..... Fine 
weather this, in spite of dashing showers detrimental to 
new hats, for riding on horseback. What more exhilarat- 
ing, of a bright spring morning, than to amble along a 
country road bordered with budding trees and springing 
grass, listening to the gushing song of the birds! We 
hope to see centaurs and centauresses plentiful this sea- 
son......The New York assembly recently restored to 
the officers of prisons authority to punish convicts by 
flogging when they deem it necessary. A few years ago 
the use of the whip in most of our State prisons was 
abolished. It is now said by many persons that the pun- 
ishments which were substituted have not only failed in 
enforcing discipline, but that they have proved far more 
injurious to health than the system of flogging.... .Mr. 
George L. Dix, a gentleman widely known to the press, 
and the book trade and literary public, for his long con- 
nection with Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co., has formed 
a business connection with Brown, Taggard & Chase of 
this city...... The New York Commercial Advertiser says 
Mr. George F. Train is the ‘* Lightning Train” and the 
‘* Express Train “ of literature, stops at no stations, and 
hurries all his readers through by daylight, without 
stopping for breath. The failure to make all the connec- 
tions on time, or occasional collisions, or a misplaced 
‘- switch ” do not seem to bring any signal to * break 
up.”......Mrs. Gaskell, in “‘ Lady Ludlow,” describes 
Rev. Mr. Mountford, Episcopalian minister, as “‘ aclergy- 
man who had such a dread of damp, close air, that he 
left directions to the executors of his will to have the 
family vault well aired before his coffin was placed in 


£2, wae On the authority of the London Churchman, 
it is stated that in 1857 ten thousand persons were con- 
firmed by the bishop of London, and in 1858 the same 
prelate confirmed nearly fourteen thousand......Of all 
the men married in England and Wales in 1847, 28 per 
cent. were unable to sign their own names......A play 
from the pen of a convict is a novelty, but Madame La- 
farge, who was found guilty of the murder of her hus- 
band, in France, nearly twenty years ago, has left in 
manuscript a drama which she meant Rachel to per- 
form in (having received a visit in her prison from 
that tragedienne), the leading character being a lady 
falsely accused of murder. It is called ‘Une Femme 
Perdue,” (A Lost Woman), and there is some talk just 
now of its production on the stage, it being full of pathos. 
She wrote her memoirs many years ago...... A letter 
from Chili says that owing to the revolution there, mur- 
ders, robberies and outrages of every shade and charac- 
ter are every-day occurrences. Recently, a very wealthy 
and respectable citizen was stoned to death by his peons, 
because he refused to join them against the government; 
and another citizen of high standing, residing bear 
Tales, had to give the sum of ten thousand dollars to save 
his life...... Jacob Strawn of Rockford, Illincis, has 
earned for himself the reputation of the giant farmer of 
the West. Twenty-seven years ago he went to Illinois a 
poor man. His operations at first were small, but con- 
tinued to increase cach year until he had reduced over 
20.000 acres of land to a state of cultivation. Ile has 
one farm of 7800 acres, and another of 19,000. Le has 
usually employed from 200 to 309 men, and a large num- 
ber of horses. Every year until quite recently he has 
stalled from 5000 to 6000 head of cattle, and kept other 
live stock in proportionate numbers. ..... It is stated that 
the bishop of Nevers, who has just returned to Paris 
from a tour in Belgium, reports that the Catholic clergy 
in that country intend to resist to the death the new law 
rendering them liable to prosecution for incendiary po- 
litical discourses in the pulpit. They intend to protest 
against the jurisdiction of law courts to try them, to de- 
cline to make any defence, and to make their imprison- 
ment an instrument of agitation...... The New Orleans 
True Delta contains an account of how a man offered 
another $150 to put another out of the world; the 
money to be paid when the individual had received his 
quictus. Instead of killing the man, however, the pre- 
tended assassin told him of the project, and agreed with 
him that he should lay quiet until the money had been 
paid over, which he did. A thousand dollars has since 
been offered as hush money, but was refused .,...Many 
young California nutmeg trees have lately been brought 
from the mountains in Calaveras county, and placed in 
Sacramento City for ornament and shade. It is a grace- 
ful, handsome evergreen tree, growing from fifty to sev- 
enty-five feet high, and resembling the Western yew in 
form aud foliage. The fruit cannot be used as a condi- 
ment...... Washington’s servants die hard. Richard 
Stanhope, a colored individual, 111 years old, living in 
Concord township, Ohio, claims to have been one of 
Washington's servants, and to have served with him in 
several battles of the Revolution. We believe it is a pre- 
rogative of all octogenarian darkies to figure as having 
been once the servant or of the “ body guard” of the 
Father of his Country. Sambo is patriotic....../ A young 
lady at Eutaw, Ala., came near losing her life recently 
from the present hoop fashion. She was near a fire in 
the house, and, turning, her dress came in contact with 
it and immediately blazed up fearfully. Her life was 
saved only by the prompt assistance of her mother, who 
dashed a bucket of water over her...... The chief of the 
Feejee Islands has just ceded his territory to Great Britain 
to raise $45,090 to satisfy the claims of our government. 
The Feejee archipelago is stated to be the most extensive 
and valuable in Polynesia. It contains an estimated area 
of more than 20,000 square miles. Its climate, although 
tropical, is salubrious. Its soilis most fertile. Already it 
produces spontaneously and abundantly many of the 
most valuable of the plants of commerce. But not a 
hundredth part of its available land is yet under culti- 
vation. Fora cotton country it is said to be peculiarly 


adapted...... Mr. Preston, our new minister to Spain, 
has been received by the litile queen with royal polite- 
ness. Ilow about Cuba?...... The San Francisco papers 


contain letters from Victoria, which state that the news 
from the Fraser River mining region is very encouraging, 
and considering the small number of miners at work, the 
returns are regarded as large....../ Attorney General 
Phillips, of this State, is of opinion that the increase of 
crime is not in proportion to the increase of the popula- 
tion ..... A New York correspondent of the Christian 
Watchman and Reflector says that oneand a half millions 
of dollars are squaudered during the Sabbaths of the year, 
in the drinking-places of New York..... A late visitor to 
the tomb of Napoleon at St. Helena, says that as he stood 
near the grave, he recalled the dying words of the em- 
peror :—‘ General Bertrand, I shall soon be in my grave. 
Such is the fate of great men; so it was with Casar and 
Alexander. And I, too, am forgotten, and the Marengo 
conqueror and emperor is a college theme. My exploits 
are tasks given to pupils by their tutor, who sits in judg- 
ment upon me, according me censure or praise. And 
remark what is soon to become of me. I die before my 
time; and my dead body, too, must return to the earth, 
and become food for worms. Behold the destiny now at 
hand of him who has been called the Great Napoleon! 
What an abyss between my great misery and the eternal 
reign of Christ, who is proclaimed, loved and adored!— 
whose kingdom is extending over all the earth!”......A 
good many curious titles of old books have been publish- 
ed from time to time, but we have seen none of late more 
odd than the title of a sermon preached by Rev. W. 
Secher, in 1750, and published in Boston, which ran as 
follows :—** A Wedding Ring Fit for the Finger: or, The 
Salve of Divinity on the Sore of Humanity. With direc- 
tions to those Men who want Wives, how to choose them ; 
and to those Women who have Ilusbands, how to use 
them. Laid open in a Sermon at a Wedding in Edmon- 
tom ™. .00.- Some time ago a gentleman went into a tav- 
ern not a thousand miles from Boston, and after looking 
about a little, the clerk informed him that ‘ Mrs. Davis 


would like to see him in another room.”—*: Mrs. Davis— 
Mrs. Davis—who is Mrs. Davis? I don’t know Mrs. 
Davis!"—* 0, but she does!” The gentleman then fol- 
lowed the clerk to the room indicated, where Mrs. Davis 
stood before him in the shape of a few bottles of brandy, 
wine, gin, etc. Most remarkable woman that same Mrs. 
Davis!......Horace Greeley says, ‘1 believe the time 
must come when the great prairies will be intersected, 
gridironed, checkered, with belts and groves of planted 
timber, partly evergreen, sensibly modifying their climate, 
and diminishing the fierceness of their winds; and that 
hereby they will be rendered capable of producing many 
of the fruits to which they are now iuhospitable.”...... A 
Utah correspondent of the Chicago Tribune has taken 
notes of the social status of that territory. The results 
foot up as follows :—Three hundred and eighty-seven men 
with seven or more wives; of these, 13 have more than 
nineteen wives; 790 men with five wives; 1100 men with 
four, and 1400 with more than one wife...... The Ilavana 
correspondent of the Savannah Republican writes :— 
** During the years I have resided in this island, the aver- 
age annual number of Africaus imported has been about 
eight thousand. Last year, however, that number was 
nearly trebled—twenty-three thousand having been im- 
ported.”......The Windham Bank, Conn , has received 
$400 from a Catholic priest, which sum a penitent at 
confessional owned he had wrongfully obtained from the 
bank. It is supposed to be part of some money taken by 
burglars some five years siuce. 


Foreign Hutelligence. 


Matters in General. 

Since our last affairs in Europe look more pacific, and 
the London and Paris money markets—those best of all 
political barometers—exhibit, in their buoyancy, a resto- 
ration of confidence. Diplomacy has got hold of the dan- 
gerous questions, and may find a pacific issue. Yet, 
after all, Sardinia holds peace and warin her hands. A 
rash move on cither side in Italy may cut the Gordian 
kuot of diplomacy, and deluge Europe with blood. How 
the war-dogs of Paris, Prince Napoleon and his * follow- 
ers,”’ will relish the retrograde movement of the French 
emperor remains to be seen. And unless Austria makes 
some important concession to the liberal spirit of Italy, 
it is pretty certain that the position of Louis Napoleon 
will be very precarious. The Italian Carbonari have not 
been disarmed—a fact shown by the recent introduction 
of a lot of the terrible Orsini shells into Paris. Two out 
of six packages have been seized, but it is certain that 
four cases of these terrible instruments of destruction are 
“lying round loose’ somewhere in Paris Well-iuform- 
ed letter-writers say that Louis Napoleon has been very 
shaky and vacillating since the Orsini attempt.—It is 
certein that the force which Austria now has in Lombar- 
dy is more imposing than what people generally thought, 
though it was known to be great; and that, in case of a 
hostile move on the part of France, she would withdraw 
her forces from the other parts of the empire, and throw 
them all into Lombardy —The Vienna correspondent 
says :—‘* Under all circumstances, as regards Italy, the 
danger is passing off for the present. It is a great point 
that the Emperor Napoleon seems well disposed; and so 
long as he remains so, he has a right to be judged favor- 
ably.”"—A review on Champ de Mars, Paris, was held, 
lately, before the emperor; the empress and imperial 
princes were also present. The mmense crowd which 
had assembled, received the imperial party with shouts 
of “ Vive l’Empereur!”’—It is said that France intends to 
protest against the construction of fortifications by the 
Austrians in Placenza —According to advices from Kome, 
Gen. Grammont has again received a note from Cardival 
Antovelli, requesting the immediate evacuation of the 
States of the Church by the French troops. The Pope, 
with his 18,000 troops, seems to think himeelf strong 
enough in Rome, without foreign aid. 


Extraordinary Action against a Chemist. 

At Newcastle, England, an action has been brought by 
a furmer against a chemist at Berwick, to recover the 
value of a flock of 700 sheep, which were poisoned in the 
early part of lastsummer. The sheep, after being clip- 
ped, were dipped in a chemical solution bought of the 
defendant, and afterwards turned out into a large field. 
Immediately after they were put out to grass, the neigh- 
borhood of Northumberland was visited by a fearful flood 
of rain, which did a great deal of damage, and also washed 
the solution from the fleeces of the sheep. The poison 
was washed into the grass, of which the sheep ate, and 
they nearly all died. The jury returned a verdict for the 
plaintif—damages, £1400 


The Prince de Joinville. 

An article in alate number of the “ Revue des Deux 
Mondes,” *on the employment of the nary in coatinen- 
tal wars,” is said to have been written by that excellent 
sailor and fine fellow, the l’rince de Joinville. 

India. 

The work before the English now consists in the cut- 
ting up of scattered parties of rebels. The backbone of 
the rebellion is broken. Brigadier Hill lately scattered 
the Rohillas to the winds. 

Ancient Tapestry. 

The Marquis de Azeglio has just made a gift to a 
French museum of a piece of tapestry of the days of the 
Maid of Orleans, representing the reception of La Pucelle 
by the king of France. 

In Memoriam. 

The town of Bonn, Germany, has resolved to have 
slabs fixed on the former dwellings of their late celebrated 
fellow-citizens, Niebuhr and A. W. Von Schlegel. 


Reform in England. 

The radical reformers of England now demand nothing 
short of universal suffrage. They insist that men, and 
not money, shall be represented. 

Loddon. 

The Haytien minister (a negro) has been a lion, lately, 

in social and diplomatic circles. 


Improved French Gun-Boats. 

It is stated that eleven newly improved armed boats for 
the French navy are being constructed at Civtat, close to 
Marseilles. They are steamers, flat and of small size, 
carrying one gun cach ona swivel; and both gunners 
and gun are protected by an iron shed so fashioned that 
the enemy's balls will glide off on either side without 
doing harm. Moreover, the boats are made to be taken 
to pieces and carried overland, if necessary, and put to- 
gether in an incredably short space of time. The plan 
was furnished by a well-known naval architect at Bor- 
deaux. 


The Great Eastern Steamship. 

Among the sharcholders of the Great Eastern are 
members of Parliament, bankers, merchants, engineers, 
ladies and gentlemen, butlers. Two hundred and sixty 
of the sharcholders hold from 1 to 0 shares; 795, 10 to 
19; 410, 20 to 29; 92, 30 to 49; 207, 50 to 59; 36, 60 to 
99; 199, 100 to 149; 92, 150 to 260; 40, 251 to 500; 28, 
501 to 1000; 82, 1001 and upwards, and 79 the odd 
numbers. 


Palliser’s Pass. 

The London Examiner says, the Pass newly discovered 
by Capt. Palliser threugh the Rocky Mountains, being 
within the boundary of the British Possessions, it is ex; 
pected will henceforth cause the route to Columbia to be 
from Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, to the Gold Regions 
of Vancouver Island—or, at all events, it will expedite 
the making of railways fur that purpose through the 
British colonies. 


Prize Offer. 

A prize of £100 has been placed at the disposal of the 
council of the Society of Arts, London, by Sir W. C. Tre- 
velyan, Bart., to be awarded fur ‘ the best essay on the 
applications of the marine alge and their products, as 
food or medicine for man and domestic animals, or for 
dyeing and other manufacturing purposes.” 


The Feeling in Italy. 

The young Italian noble, Emile Dandolo, who died re- 
cently at Milan, had made himself conspicuous during 
the days of 1548, and by some liberal effusions in verse. 
His funeral was attended by 10,000 persons, and Italian 


-cockades were hurled from windows, by unseen hands, 


upon his tomb. 


Austrian Preparations. 

It is stated that when Lord Cowley Jeft Vienna he had 
a much higher opinion of the military power of Austria 
than he had on his arrival. It is very probable that the 
Austrian government gave the British diplomatist a com- 
plete insight into-the resources of the empire. 


An English Plagiarist. 

A Mr. Kinahan Cornwallis has published, in London, 
“Two Journeys to Japan,” a work in two volumes. A 
critic bas shown, by parallel extracts, that the gentle- 
man has borrowed extensively, and without acknowledg- 
ment, from Herman Melville. 


The Legion of Honor. 

Sir Francis Grabam Moon, Bart., whose visit to Paris 
when Lord Mayor of London may be remembered, has 
just been nominated by the emperor of the French, 
Knight of the Legion of Llonor. 


Defences of Malta. 

The Malta Times says that orders have been received 
to put the island and fortress of Valetta in a state of de- 
fence, and that the works are being carried out. 

Arctic Expedition. 

Mr. De la Rogrette, a distinguished geographer in 
Paris, has subscribed five hundred francs towards the 
contemplated Arctic Expedition under Dr Hayes. 


NEW FUBLICATIONS. 


Tne PorticaL Works or MOTHERWELL, WITH A 
Memoir oF ts Lire. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 18mo. 
pp. 308. 1859. 
A number of the ‘blue and gold” edition, this little 

volume isa gem of typographic art It is embellished 

with a fine steel portrait of the author, and is the most 
complete edition of his works ever ivsued. The memoir, 
which precedes the poems, is highly interesting Moth- 
erwell takes very high rank among the minor poets of 
Scotland; and since the date of Wilson’s warm commen- 
dation in * Blackwood,” his reputation has been gradu- 
ally growing toa permanent fame. An ardent lover of 
the old ballad and lyric poetry, his compositions have the 
fervor, simplicity and vigor of that early school. There 
is searcley anything in the Evglixsh language terderer 
than his *‘ Jeanie Morri-on.”’ or more stirring than his 
Turkish battle-song, *Ouglow’s Onslaught;” and his 
* Cavalier Song” might have been written by Lovelace. 


PosTRaIT OF A CHRISTIAN DRAWN FROM Lire. Toston: 

Crosby, Nichols & Co. 18mo. pp. 134. 1859. 

This little work, published for the Sunday School So- 
ciety, is a memoir of Maria Elizabeth Clapp. written by 
her pastor. Rev. Chandler Robbins of the Second Church, 
and is a sweet aud instructive picture of a truly Chris- 
tian life. 


Secrer History or tur Frexcn Court unper Ricweniev 
AND Mazarin. By Victron Cousin. New York: Delis- 
ser & Proctor, 508 Broadway. 

This work, from the pen of one of the most brilliant 
and one of the purest of French writers, the philosopher 
Courin, delineates the life and times of Marie de Rohan, 
Duchess de Chevreuse. It has all the fascination of ro- 
mance, while dealing only with truth. Many dark pas- 
sages of history are cleared up by the author's intelli- 
gence, and many secret intrigues of the French court are 
here revealed for the firet time. The translation has 
been well executed by Mary L. Booth. Boston: Brown, 
Taggard & Chase, 29 Cornhill. 


New Music —From Oliver Ditson & Co., Washington 
Street, we have received two excellent publications which 
cannot fail to be popular—* 100 Songs of Ireland, music 
and words,’ embracing many gems of poetry and melo- 
dy—and the “Tlome Melodist.” a little pocket volame, 
containing a large number of beautiful songs with the 
music. 


De Quincey’s Writings. Boston: Ticknor& Fields. 12mo 

The volume just issued is rich in contents. It opens 
with a thrilling narrative, entitled the * Avenger,” 
which is followed by additions to the Confessions of an 
Opium-Eater, and then come the valuable essays entitled 
the * Exsenes,” Aelius Lamia,” China,” and “ Tra- 
ditions of the KRabbine.”’ The book is exquisitely printed, 
and compact enough to be carried in the pocket, a great 
de ideratum iu these railroad times 
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1E TO ADVERTISERS —The immense 
of the Picrortat makes it a vehicle of ad- 
vertisemeut that is rarely offered to the public. Another 
fact which greatly enhances the value of the PicrortaL 
as an advertising medium is. that it is preserved, and not 
destroyed after being read, being regularly bound up 
every six montlis, so that each advertisement (all being 
placed on the inside of the paper) becomes a permanent 
card of the advertiser's business for years to come. 

> TERMS FOR ADVERTISING — Twenty-five cents per 
line. Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in ad- 
vance of the period of their publication, as our large 

edition occupies fourteen days in printing Address 

M.M BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
No. 22 Winter Street. 


NEW GOODS 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR. 
A FULL ASSORTMENT OP 


LADIES’ DRESS GOODS, 
8. J. WILCOX & Co., 


Baxtou's 24 Winter Srreer. 


SILKS! SILKS!! 

A LARGE ASSORTMENT IN NEW STYLES OF 
CHOICE GOODS, 
“Which we offer at our usual Low Prices. 
S. J. WILCOX & CO., 

24 Winter STREET. 


BAREGE ROBES. 
A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
NEW AND ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS. 
S.J. WILCOX & Co., 
24 Winrer Srreer. 


8S. J. WILCOX & Co., 
INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES’ SPRING GARMENTS. 
In New Styles, and of the most thorough 


MAKE AND FINISH. 
BuitpinG, 24 Winter StReer. 


LADIES’ CLOAKING, 
In great varicty, and of New Material. 
8S. J. WILCOX & CO., 
Batiou’s Buitpinc, No 24 Winter Street. 


PARASOLS! PARASOLS!! 
A FULL AND VARIED ASSORTMENT, 
MADE ESPECIALLY TO OUR ORDER, 
BY THE BEST MANUFACTURERS. 
8. J. WILCOX & Co., 


Buipine, No. 24 Winter Street. 


BOYS’ WEAR GOODS. 


A FULL ASSORTMENT MAY NOW BE FOUND 
AT 
s. J. WILCOX & cows, 


Batiou’s Burpine, No. 24 Winter Sraeer. 


0G’ It has been a well known FACT 
for the past seventeen years, that the 
place to buy BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ 
CLOTHING is at No. 4 Brattle Street, 
and the assortment for the Spring of 


1859 will prove the truth of the asser-_ 


tion that no establishment in this 
country excels, if equals it for variety 
and general adaptation to the wants 
of the public. 

J. WALTER READ, 


Proprictor. 


THE GRAND AQUARIA, 


—AT THE— 


AQUARIAL GARDENS, 
NO. 21 BROMFIELD STREET. 


yi magnificent display of one of the most fascinat- 
ing phenomena of nature is now open to the pdblic 
from 9 o'clock A. M. to 10 P. M. 

These Ocean and River Conservatories are the most 
exquisitely interesting subjects to contemplate ever yet 
presented to the admiring gaze of mankind by the hand 
of taste and refinement.” They present us with a strik- 
ing and perfect illustration of Life beneath the waters. 

Admission, 25 cents; children under ten years of age, 
ldcents. 17tf CUTTING & BUTLER, Proprietors. 


LEUCORRH@GA, 
J er weakening disease ix one of the most obstinate 
in resisting ordinary medical treatment, simply be- 
cause it is regarded too much as 4 local affection. By 
attacking the constitutional cause, by improving the 
general tone and vigor of the system, the PERUVIAN 
SYRUP is of itself able to remove speedily this exhaust- 
ing form of female disease. 
i\' ASONIC HARP, Containing over 400 Odes, 
Ilymns, Songs, ete., with music, adapted to all the 
Public and Private Ceremonies of the Masonic Fraternity. 
By G. W. Chase. Price 60 cents. 
Published by OLIVER DITSON & Co. 
VV 277 WASHINGTON STREET. 


DICKINSON TYPE FOUNDRY. 
VYPES for Letter Press Printing of every variety, 
with whatever else may be required from a GENE- 
Kal DEPOSITORY OF PRINTING MATERIALS, for 
sale at the lowest standard of prices, for cash or approved 
credit, by 
PHELPS & DALTON, 
No. 52 Washington St., Boston. 

(> The well known and highly appreciated hard- 
metal Scotch-cut letter, PECULIAR TO THIS FOUNDRY, is 
constantly gaining favor with Printers and Publishers. 

OF ELECTROLY PING .—Cut-work of all kinds, News- 
Paper Headings, etc , copied by this beautiful process, in 
&@ superior manner and at low rates. eow bt 

1 50. pay for One Year's Board and Tuition in 

~” the English Department of the Flushing Fe- 

male College. at Flushing. 1) 1. Ac 
eowdt. 9 Rey. WILLIAM 


ldress 
Hi. GILDER, A. M. 


F. W. COBB'S, 18 Winter Street. 


ILE attention of the Ladies is invited to the extensive 
assortment of new styles of trimming gocds just 
opened. 
Chenille Fringes—new colors, 


Pompom, 
Pompinctt, 
Pompadour, 
Dahlia Trimmings, 
4w S17 Cte., ete., ete. 


PROOF SAFE 
Is THE 

\ ARLAND’S PATENT, of which Dr.’s C. T. 
i Jackson and A. A Ilayes, assayers to the State of 
Massachusetts. assert, ‘* the door-way (the most vulner- 
able part of a safe) to be as fire proof as the walls, and 
that is all that can be expected of a safe; and secure in 
any fire, the intensity of which is less than sufficient to 
melt the mass of iron and stone.” 

Messrs. Cochran & Hall, of New Orleans. say at the 
burning of our warehouse, July 8. 1858, ** your safe had 
as severe a test as is possible to imagine, no water being 
thrown upon it. Our fears regarding it, and a Salaman- 
der Safe of another manufacture, were partially realized 
by the destruction of the latter, while the entire contents 
of your safe were preserved from the slightest damage.” 

At the burniug of the Pioneer Mechanics Shop at Bur- 
lington, Vt., April 14, 1858, ‘* the Ireat was so intense in 
the division which the safe stood that it melted the ma- 
chinery into masses, so that out of some thirty tons not 
half a ton was fit for use again—while the entire contents 
of the safe, books, papers, and $6900 in notes were 
uninjured.” 

Especial attention given to designing safes for house use! 
M. B. BIGELOW & ANSON HARDY, 

Manuficturers, 32 School St., Boston, Mass. 

ISAAC BRIDGE, No 91 Magazine Street, New Orleans, 
Agent. eopsm 


12 PAGES of Popular Sheet Music for 10 cents. 
“OUR MUSICAL FRIEND,” issued weekly. 85 


per year. H. W. SWETT & Co, 
2w lj 128 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
S3o. GRAY’S S30. 


Double Thread Sewing Machine. 
tf TURNER, Agt., No. 63 Court St. 17 
FOUSEL’S 
PABULUM™ 
VILE, 

A SIMPLE but scientific combination of vegetable 


extracts, requiring only to be known and used te 
become the first resort in cases of 


Consumption, Bronchitis, Colds, Chronic Cough, 
Bleeding of the Lungs, Soreness of the 
Chest, Hoarseness, and all Pul- 
monary or Bronchial Disease. 


Unlike other preparations offered to the public, it is 
free from opium and other deleterious drugs or minerals, 
calculated only to soothe and lull the unsuspecting pa- 
tient into security while the insidious disease still 
marches on its destroying way. Neither is it adminis- 
tered in large and nauseous doses. 

It is the discovery of an eminent French physician, 
and testimonials of the highest character prove its effica- 
cy. Many eminent physicians are using it in their prac- 
tice with the most satisfactory results. 

Price $2 per bottle, trial bottles $1. Sent by mail to 
any part of the country, free from postage. 

F. J LAFORME, Sole Agent, at Weeks & Potter's, 154 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and for sale by all 
apothecaries. tf 16 


MEERSCHAUM 
yIPES AND TUBES of every variety of style and 
finish. Also, TRIMMINGS and FRENCH WOOD 
PIPES. Pipes MOUNTED and repaired at short notice. 
we F. BROWN, Apothecary, . 
t 


No. 68 Washington Street. 
ORTH THINKING OF.—Many of our readers 
and subscribers have quite a collection of maga- 
zines, sheet music, pamphlets, and the like, lying about 
their rooms in the most unavailable form. Now to dou- 
ble their value, to preserve them, and to make them con- 
venient for use and ornamental to your apartments. you 
have only to place them together, send to our office by 
express, or hand them in personally, and they will be 
bound up in ey | desired style, at the lowest rates, and 
returned to you in one week. A valuable collection of 
books is accumulated in a little while by this means, at 
an extremely trifling cost. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher. 


No. 22 Winter Street. 
DESIGNING AND WOOD ENGRAVING, 


KILBURN & MALLORY, 
96 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
8m 12 


DOLLAR.-& 
WHAT IT WILL DO. 
IT WILL PROCURE FOR YOU A WHOLE YEAR 


BALLOUS DOLLAR MONTHLY, 


0 There are one hundred pages of reading matter 
in each number of “ Ballou’s Dollar Monthly.” 

(> Sixteen pages of fine and beautifully printed illus- 
trations are given in each number of the Magazine. 

{> Two pages of finely executed, original humorous 
illustrations also embellish each number. 

(> Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter per 
annum. for tfe unprecedented price of one dollar! 

(> Uf is just such a work as any father, brother, or 
friend, would introduce to the family circle. 

(> In all respects it is fresh, and what it purports to 
be, the cheapest magazine in the world. 

>> It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has sev- 
enteen years experience on the Boston press. 

{G> Deveted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, 
discoveries, misce:lany, wit and humor. 

(G> Each number contains original articles from more 
than fcenty regular coutributors. 

{> Though published but four years, it has reached 
the extraordinary cireulation of 114,000 copies! 

{G> Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, 
as below, shall receive the Magazine for one year. 

0 Six copies of Ballou’s Dollar Monthly are sent ong 
year for five dollars. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
No. 22 Winter Strvet, Boston, Mass. 


RKerer TO Picroriat. 


Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION, 


TRIED AND APPROVED SY AN UNPRECED ATED 
over THIRTY YEARS’ STANDING 
Rev. Dr. LYMAN BEECHER, New York (late. Boston) 
formerly President of Lane Theological Seminary , Ohio, 
writes : 
‘**Gentlemen,—I have used the Vegetable Pulmotiory 
Balsam myself with benefit in Catarrhal Colds ana 
Coughs, and have known it to be used with good effects 
in the early stages of Pulmonary Affections in families 
around me.” 
Inquire for the article by its WHOLE NAME. 
“VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM.” 
Prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO., Druggists, 
33 India Street, Boston. Mass., and sold by Apothecaries 
and Country Merchants generally. Price, large size. $1; 
small size, 50 cents. lidw3m. 9 


MERCANTILE CLUB. 


15 Street, Boston, Mass. 

GeENTLEMEN.—This establishment is entirely on a new 
principle, and is strictly for the Mercantile Interest 
‘There is. from 11 to 12 1-2 o'clock each day, a Lunch, and 
a Table d’Hote from 1 to 4 o clock, strictly on the Club 
House principle. There are regular files of the journals 
of the United States and Europe, embracing Mercantile. 
Literary, Political and Sporting matter. There is a Bul- 
letio of the current events happening each day. 

We have the honor to extend an invitation to gentle- 
men, assuring them that they will meet with nothing 
but a strictly gentlemanly intercourse. 

RUSSELL SMITH, 
THOMAS WILSON, 
PROPRIETORS. 
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HE FLAG OF OUR UNION,—This is the best 

miscellaneous weekly paper in the country, contain- 
ing more ORIGINAL matter than any other. It keeps its 
readers fully informed upon all the topics of the day. be- 
sides furnishing novelettes, tales, sketches, biographies, 
adventures, foreign and domestic news, wit and humor, 
and poetic gems. Sent by mail for 82 a year, and for 
sale everywhere for FOUR CENTS per copy. 

M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 


BAKER'S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Co.’s 
AMERICAN, Frencn, Hommoratuic, AND VANILLA PREMIUM 
CHOcoLATE, PREPARED Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Paste, 


Cocoa Sticks, SoLuBLE Hom@opatruic AND Diete- 
Tic Cocoa, COCOA SHELLS AND CRACKED Cocoa, 


Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 


For more than Mree-fourths of a century, are manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourishment for children. invalids, 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous aud Dyspeptic cases, they are invaluable 
and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agents, D. C Murray, New York; 
Ww. 8. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. Brundige, Baltimore; 
Kennett, Dudley & Co., Cincinnati; and by Grocers 
generally. WALTER BAKER & Co., 

6m* 13 Dorchester, Mass. 


R EADING FOR THE MILLION !—We will send 
© for a whole year, to any person who forwards us $3, 
Pictorial, an elegant first class illustrated weekly, 
and Baliou's Do lar Monthly, choicely ornamented with 
engravings, and one hundred pages of original reading in 
each number! This offer has never been equalled in the 
world! Address M. M. BALLOU, 

No. 22 Winter Street. tf. Publisher, Boston, Mass 


ABORN, 
HATTER, NO. 95 WASHINGTON ST. 
NEW SPRING STYLES OF HATS NOW READY, 4w 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, 


—AND— 


COLLECTION OFFICE, 
, No. 25 State Street. 
OANS negotiated, and all other business connected 
with the sale of PAPER, BANK NOTES, and Gen- 
eral Brokerage Business. 
COLLECTIONS 
Will be made on all parts of the UNITED STATES and 
PROVINCES, on the most favorable terms. 
UNCURRENT FUNDS 
Bought at the lowest rates, and DRAFTS for sale on all 
the principal cities. 
LAND WARRANTS bought and for sale. 
CORRESPONDENTS. 
Collections from Correspondents will be remitted for 
on day of payment, as directed. 
WM. F. DAVIS, JOSEPH W. DAVIS, 
eowly 12 Attorney. 25 State St., Boston. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
.TJ.HIS REMEDY has long commended itself to the 

most favorable opinion of all by its remarkable effica- 
cy in relieving, healing avd curing the most obstinate 
and painful cases of Covcns, Cotps, InFLuenza, Sore 
TuRoatT, INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS, BroncuitiIs, WHOOP- 
ino Coven, and Croup, while CONSUMPTION in many 
instances has succumbed to its influence when all other 
known remedies had failed to relieve. 

The wide-spread and general use of this Balsam, to- 
gether with the great good it has performed for the last 
quarter of a century, proves emphatically that the past 
has discovered no remedy approaching it in value. 

The only Genuine is prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & 
CO., Boston, and is for sale every where. 7 3m. 


SEWING MACHINES. 
RATT’S Tight Stitch Machines. Price $25 to $35. 
Also PRATT'S Improved Carpet Sweepers. Price $250. 
Sw 
BALLOU'’S DOLLAR MONTHLY has 
reached this remarkable circulation 
One hundred 
pages of original reading in each number. Fully illus- 
trated. Enclose one do/lar and receive the cheapest work 
in the world for a whole year. 
M M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 
No. 22 Winter Street. tf. 

TRAVELLING PASSPORTS, 
P ERSONS going abroad can be furnished with Travel- 

ling Passports by applying to 

JOHN E. M. GILLEY, 

No. 8 Old State House, Boston. 
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PARSONS & GIBBY, 
STAMPERS OF EMBROIDERIES, 


8m 15 NO. 3 WINTER STREET. 


BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
llant stories, in bound form, monthly Novelette style, 
richly illustrated with large original engravings, and form- 
ing the cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was written expressly for this 
establishment, and the copyright is secured, according to 
law. We will send single copies by mail, post paid, for 
“eenty cents each, or six copies, post paid, one dollar. 


TURKISH SLAVE: or, Tz Dump Dwarr oF 
ital po — This story is laid in the famous cap- 
and portrays Scenes and events in the 
ng lan graphically narrated, altogether exhibit- 

* representation of Eastern manners and 

customs of a.; 
Written for vghly characteristic stamp. 

LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE SEA LARK: THE QUADROON oF LovISsIAN 
This is a graphic and 1. nantic story “a the piney an 
sea, full of adventure ana... cident. = 

Written for us by........ ‘JEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: . Tue Spaxisn Cay 
tigen. A Legend of Old Spain.’ Cava- 
charming story, one that no 

lay by after commencing it, until en he wilting to 

Written for us by...........SYLVAN Ly COBB, Jr. 

RODERICK THE ROVER: or. ‘uz Spm, 

Wave. This is a romantic story ot the 
times, depicting scenes in the Old and Jew yw. 
varied and thrilling interest. 

Written for us by.......,. LIEUTENANT sypray. 

THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue Secrets or THE Coast, 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest am post 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid ‘fe, 
and contaiving a most intensely interesting plot. 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr 

CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tue Buccaneer or THE GuLF. 
This is a most remarkable tale of the Mexican Gulf, 
written in the easy style of its scholarly author, and 
forming a beautiful story, pronounced by the pregs to 
be the best its author ever wrote. 

Written for us by......F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Tue Wanperina Boue- 
MIAN. This is one of the finest stories of the times of 
chivalry we have ever read—of all its author has pub- 
lished, it is his favorite one. Its popularity is shown 
by the fact that the present is its tenth edition. 

Written for us by............Dr. J. UW. ROBINSON. 


RED HAND: or, Tue Cruiser or THe Enouisn Coan- 
NEL. In this story the reader will be surprised not 
more by its absorbing piot and vivid scenes, than by 
the fact that the author has adhered s0 closely to the 
history of the daring and tragic times of which he 
writes. 

Written for ds by.....F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tue Recuta- 
TORS AND MopERATORS. This is a most captivating and 
lifelike story of the Texan Border, full of stirring 
events, and laid in the wildest period of the lone star 


eaneer 
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State. In chivalric daring and hardihood it cannot be 
surpassed. 
Written for us by............ Dr. J H. ROBINSON. 


THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tue Rover's 
Captive. This is a true sea story. written by a true 
seaman, who rose from the station of foremast hand 
to the quarter deck of our merchant marine. It is as 
captivating a nautical story as Cooper’s famous Red 
Rover. 

Written for us by.....Capt. HENRY P CHEEVER. 


PAUL LAROON: or, Tue Scource oF THE ANTILLES. 
This famous story is one which has been republished 
by us until we now present the fifteenth edition, and is 
said to be one of Mr. Cobb's Lest. 

Written for us by...........-SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, Tue Russian anv Circassian. 
This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mestic and military, in Russia, Turkey and Circassia, 
detailing scenes of thrilling interest. 

Written for us by..........- AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


THE SEA LION: or, Tue Privateer or THE Penos- 
scot. This is a story of ocean life, told in the author's 
usual style of interest. Daring in plot, gallant in exe- 
cution, the whole forming an intensely interesting 
nautical story, equal to the best of modern times. 

Written for us by .......... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tue Scour or tne Sus- 
QUEHANNA. A tale of the Valley of the Wyoming dur- 
ing the thrilling times of the revolutionary history. 
This story gives a lifelike view of some of the charac- 
ters, both whig and tory, who enacted so promirent a 
part in that eventful period. 

Written for us by............Dr. J. ROBINSON. 


THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tue Hunter Spy or 
Vinemnta. A story of peculiar interest. portraying 
scenes in the stormy period of our Revolutionary bis- 
tory. This taie is one of those which have given the 
author so great popularity, and won for him so ex- 
tended a reputation. It depicts to the life some of the 
stirring events of the Revolution. 

Written for us by..... eseees SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Diniz tue Back- 
woopsMAN. ‘This is a vivid and startling story of life 
in the East and West, unrivalled in plot and interest; 
exhibiting those remarkable adventures aud incidents 
which can only occur to a roving and daring character. 

Written for us by........- LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tue Rep Cross 
AND THE CrEscENT. This famous sea story is written 
with that captivating power and grace for which its au- 
thor is celebrated, interweaving in its brilliant and dra- 
matic scenes the truth of history and the charming 
detail of real sea-life. 

Written for us by........ FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher. 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
(>> For sale at all the pericdical depots. 
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BALLOU’S PICPORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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A MARKET SCENE IN ALGIERS. 

The large engraving on this page represents a 
group in the market of Algiers, and is a lively 
and artistic sketch of character. The gaily- 
dressed Spaniard who is holding the bridles of 
his mules, on one of which sits his wife in her 
pretty Andalusian costume, is driving a bargain 
with the old fruit-scller, whose luscious wares are 


SCENE IN THE FRUIT MARKET, ALGIERS. 


piled up at his feet—delicious grapes, rich mel- 
ons, and huge pumpkins. There are not many 
places, besides this market, where costume is so 
varied or so picturesque, the scene more lively, 
and the Babel of tongues more deafening and 
varied. | Within a narrow square, you hear 
French, Italian, German, Maltese, Arabic, He- 
brew, Spanish and Greek, all within ten minutes. 


Algiers, as may readily be understood from its 
almost tropical climate, abounds in fruits of all 
kinds. Melons are in great abundance, and the 
orange groves of Bledah (a small town within 
five hours’ ride from Algiers) are very celebrated. 
The Fruit Market is, therefore, a very important 
place, where half the town lives on fruit. Here 
and there are Arabs squatting on the ground, 


with huge heaps of magnificent fruit ; here stands 
| a Spaniard, quict and dignified, selling shrub to- 
matoes ; here are Moors, Jews, French soldiers, 
Nans, Moorish women rolled up so that you can 
see nothing but their eyes ; here are French girls 
in neat caps and trim aprons smartly tripping 


| past, now jostled by a Moor, now joking with 


a soldier, ‘The scene is perfectly unique. 
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